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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


x Department of the Interior, ^ 

Bureau of Education, 
Washington^ October 21, 1918 .• » 
Sir: The teach or is over the most important factor in the school. 
As (lie teacher, so is the school. The teacher makes the school, 
and, like every other creator, makes it in his own image and likeness* 
These Plages are true of all teachers and schools, and are most true 
of the rutal sclinols of the United States and their teachers. These 
schools have, as a rule, less adequate supervision than urban, schools; 
they are loss effectively organized and are more poorly equipped. 
Because of the simpler life of the country, the school represents a 
larger proportion of the educational agencies of the rural community 
than of the uyban community. Personality counts\for more in the 
country school than' in the city school. As it becomes clearer that 
the work of the schools must be adjusted to the lives and experiences 
of .the people they serve, it becomes more evident that the prepara- 
tion of ’teachers for country schools must differ , in some very im- 
portant respeots* from that; of teachers for the grades and special 
Subjects in'eity schools. A recognition of this fact has caused many 
normal schools *to provide special courses for rural teachers and 
special equipment for these courses. * . t 

In order that, the officers and teacher^ of all normal schdols may 
ha^ a more ^comprehensive account of what is done for the prepara- 
tion of teachers for rural schools in those normal schools which have 
established special departments and courses for such* teachers, I 
asked Dr. Ernest Burnham, Director of tho Department of Rural 
Education, Western State. Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich., to 
visit a number of these schoojs and, after personal inspection, to 
prepare a report* bn this subject ’for tbjs bureau. I am transmitting* 
this report for publication as a bulletin of^he Biircau'of Education. 
Respectfully submitted, • 

, % 4 J* -CnAxtof*, . 

* < * @0inmisMner> 

The Iloiiorablc^ihc Becretar^of tiie Interior. w 
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RURAL-TEACHER PREPARATION IN STATE NORMAL 

/SCHOOLS.. . . 


INTRODUCTION. 


PURPOSES OF THE STUDY. 


Hiis study of nirnl-loitclier preparation in State normal schools is 
made for several purposes: *i , 

1. r lo make available as nearly as ^oidd be learned by the means at 
band the actual facts of the situation in 1D17 ns a point of departure 
for later studies of this significant evolution in educational effort. : 

2. To* afford a source to which boards of* rout ml, presidents, and 
faculties of normal schools may turn for constructive suggestions 
already tried out in use and others advanced by workers now :rt the 
task. 

K To cnnble leaders engaged in the Work under discouraging cir r 
cum stances to fee 1 t he total* impact of effort at tbe solution of their 
problems and take heart. ^ 

4. I o evaluate, in illustrations of vitality and results, the various' 
ways in which State normal schools are now participating in the 
great national problem of preparing te^chei;s for rural schools. 
Throughout the study source material is used when obtainable. 


METHOD OF STCjj.#. \ 

V i v ■ . ■ • ’ , * _• 

Previous studies of |he subject lutvo been load and ideas anti {acts 
have Itccn stuuinafi/.ed and >ne<>r|><iraUHl in tliis manuscript ns far as • 
duplication not involved. Data brought' to hand by question- 
naire have been correlated and either narrated or tabulated. Typical 
illustrations of curricula and administrative procedure have bc$en 
secured from animal catalogues and in statements made ready for use 
here by the ^rticipanjt& i^Hose work is described. And personal 
^se^t|on.ina«^ »I nearly «U the States wjtfi consl^nP 

individual correspondence Itgve been grade mean* ftf discovery and 
verification.' ' ' fv, 
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PART I.— DATA AND DISCUSSION. 


Im 


• LITERATURE OF THE SUBJECT. 

Much local ami some general discussion of the decreasing service 
of State normal schools to rural schools, with a growing public atti- 
tude of depression about the wlfole situation in rural education, led 
to action by the National Induration Association at the annual ses- 
sion of 181)o. * The Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools wns 
appointed. This committee was composed of several of the best stu- 
dents of education in 'America. Since the appearance of its report 
in 1807, there has beat a sure foundation for an intelligent discus- 
sion of rural educational needs. 

In reference (o teachers, the Committee of Twelve said that normal 
schools were originally intended to prepare teachers Of the rural 
common schools, but were doing little for these schools, and explained 
that entrance requirements risen rapidly and thus set the normal 
schools too far ahead of those whom they Were intended to serve; 
that many rural teachers could not afford the expense of two years 
in the normal schools; that salaries did not remunerate ftmncli 
expense; and that attendance at normal schools is in inverse ratio 
, to the distance between these schools and the homes, a fact especially, 
true of short courses, ^ 

This committee suggested summer terms for rural teachers in 
• every normal school in the United States and themse of agricul- 
tural colleges and hi£h schools with model and practice rooms at- 
tached ns supplementary sources. The Committoo on Industrial 
Education in Schools for Rural Communities, id years later, added 
'the suggestion that'YFSe compulsory introduction' of industrial sub- 
jects'must^notrout ruir the preparation of teachers in such subjects 

A commktgp on rural education of the ^Rtional Council 6f Edu- V * 
ca£ioi§ which <mnde a Veport in ; .1Q12, said: “lj| seenaa clear that it 
many jjpirs b&fqk* the Yiqrn\al schools, eyer^ will address 
themsdyes to the problem of prejpplng teachers for the rural ‘ 
schoqlsd* This was not^g curate forecast, in view of whafc tho 
normal schools arc already doing for rural teachers, as shown in this 
bulletin. . . 
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Papers related to the preparing of rural teachers have occurred, 
with increasing frequency in the proceedings of the National Educa- ' 
tion Association for more than a quarter of a century. There has 
been great acceleration, of this discussion in the past It) years, as 
evidenced by an increase of approximately 400 per cent in the space 
49 von to it in the. proceedings. 

A study of the norma] schools of the Mississippi YaHov. which 
was reported in the normal -school section at the Chicago meeting of 
the National Education Association in 1912, assembled these facts: 

Replies revived from 42 normal schools showed that 27 had special courses 
for rural teachers; 2 were preparing sm-h courses; 2 were not open, but would 
bnve sue)! a course; 1 prepared supervisors only; and 10 had no special course. 

All but one roi>orted inaugurating s|mh* 1»1 courses between 1907 and 1912, In- 
elusive; ami 3 did not give the date. It is interesting to note that 17 of these 
schools established rural-school courses within the past two years (1910-3912). 

In tfic normal-school section at tlifc Oakland meeting of the 
National Education Association in 191 5, a -paper was presented on 
“A Decade of Progress in Training Rural Teachers,” <W»ich gave the 
results of an attempt, to compare what was being done for rural 
^ touchers in State normal schools in 1905 with similar efforts in 1915. 

Twelve Stnte deimrituom.s of education out of 20 reported no special work 
for rur^l teachers In 100% while 20 out of 21 States recited special efforts by 
their Ktiite nhrninl schools to prepare rural teachers jn 1913. Six ol ,t 0 f jg 
Stales bad nok advanced tbo minimum req u i foments for beriming teachers in 
30 vonrs: 4 ou, \ of 18 lm, > advanced tbe certffleate requirement neademlenHv^ 
and 8 out of 18 States had added an entrance requirement of professional 
training.. Twenty State departments of education showed a median estimate 
of 15 per cent of their rural teachers having had some professional tralaiag In 
inn-,, and the same States estimated that 50 per cent of rural teachers had some * 
professional training In 1915. A comparative study of several hundred State 
•statutes on education passed 1905 ami a .comparable number passed In 1915 ’ 

showed a shift In emphasis *nm the certification to the preparation of rural 
teachers. * 

Out of 38 Stales reported, 29 offered special courses for rural teachers in 
their State normal spools and 9 did not; 3 began to differentiate courses for " ‘ 
rural teachers before 1905, 0 Wtweon 1905 and 10U). and 20 l|nd begun such 
dlfforentlntlon since 1010, while 7 htld begun In the current year. Twenty- 
eight Stales out of 35 reported tlmt differentiation was increasing, while 29 
opt of -86 States offered evidence of u demand by local school authorities for 
specially prepared rural teachers. Seventeen of 30 States had normal-solas, I 
«>urses fOr rural supervisors and superintendents Ip 1905, tmd 29 out of 30 
Suites hfUd such courses In 1035/ 

following a closely analytical discussion of tbe w^oje matter, it 
concluded that the. last decade of progress in training ruraL 
teachers withstood two decisive tests of the stability of the advance 
made : <2There bad been enough O^the cumulative effect' pf growth to 
mpi-h out a progmg for further advance, and in the hitman kgents 
enUst«i in the effort a mutually, stimulating consciousness of kind 
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had developed which found clearing-house advantages in an annual 
mooting with the National Education Association Department of 
Superintendence, * . 

The National Society for the Study of Educat ion published in ‘ its 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth yearbooks (1911, 1912, 1913) three studies 
in rural education which carry many suggestions about the training 
of teachers: “T-he‘ Rural School as a Community Center,” “Agricul- 
tural Education in Secondary Schools,” and “ The Supervision of 
Rural Schools^’ 

State and county education associations have assembled, in many 
cases, valuable local studies; and several of the independently en- 
dowed educational foundations have made excellent materials avail- 
able, Much of the data and the suggestions presented in these studies 
has l>een utilized in the work of the national associations. 

For many years tl<V Bureau ofvEducation has given, indirect !y and 
directly, serious consideration to rural education. Circular of In- 
formation No. 6, 1881. was entitled “ Rural Schools: Progress in the 
Past, Means of Improvement in the Future^” and in this, as in later 
circulars,- bulletins, and annual reports of the bureau discussing rural 
education, the preparation of teachers is considered. 

The cumulative effect of National, State, and local interest in rural 
cdu?ation found expression in a provision included \ji the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill for thcVear ending Juno 
30, 1912, approved on March 4. 1911, This congressional act provided 
the sum of $0,000 to # l>e expended “ for the invest igatioiTof rural edu- 
cation^ industrial education, and school hygiene, including salaries.” 
•The United States Commissioner Education organized a Divi- 
sionof Rural Education, appointed workers in this division, and af- 
filiated about 50 special collaborators to cooperate in keeping the 
division in touch with the best things done throughout tho States, 
In the appropriation bill approved August 23, 1912, the amount ul-. 
lotted was increased from $0,000 to $15,000. Subsequent increases by 
Congress have been to $30,000, to $45,000, and to $50,000, and have 
enabled the commissioner to expand the personnel of the division, 
making possible more systematic and more thorough work. 

The publications of the Division of Rural Education have been in- 
creasingly definite on the subject of teacher preparation for rural 
schools. Bulfetin No. 2, 1913, “ Training Courses for Rural bench- 
ers, ’’'aftet' atvjntroductory djscwssiop ot the subject’ gave illustrations 
of thfe work ift typical normal fccjjttols, and reviewed the work of va- 
rious States in training rural teachers, in ntyimtl schools, aftd county 
ntwl hig^school training clASsc^^jitlKi-especiat cmj}hasi|j on, icmirsea 
s^y^nd^statisties of attendance. In Ms lotter transmitting 
mnnitscript for publication, the Commissioner of Education said: 
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The, Improvement of Hie nirtil schools of the Unit*! States is, I believe, our 
most important school problem. The most iinfiortant factor in jtheir improve- 
ment must be better educated aud better trained teachers. The education and 
training of teachers should always have some special reference to the work of 
the schools !n which they are to tench. Therefore any intelligent attempt to 
adjust the courses of study and training in the normal schools to meet the 
special need of tenehers in schools of the open country, villages, and smalftowna 
is worthy of careful study and wide publication. 

Bulletin No.. 8, 1913, discussed- at length “ The Status of Rural 
Education in the United States,"’ and devoted pages 36-49, inclusive,' 
to the rural teaching force.^ In this discussion the State normal 
/Schools were grouped in three classes: First, those which maintain 
that-absolutely no dfflTft-ence should be made in the courses in prepa- 
ration for rural school work from those for other schools, stating 
that the same course and same practice should fit for all elementary 
and intermediate schools; second, those which state that a difference 
should exist only in the character of the practice work; third, those 
which hold that the content of the courses as well as the character of 
the practice school. should be different. Bulletin No. 1, 1912 “A. 
Coui-sc of Study for the Preparation of Rural School Teachers in 
N T at(Tie Study, Elementary Agriculture, Sanitary Science, anh Ap- 
plied Chemistry,” had recognized the differentiation of content of 
courses for rural teachers. 

In Bulletin No. 49,-1914. “Efficiency and Preparation of Rural 
School Teachers,” an analytical discussion of the efficiency of rural 
teachers now in the schools and suggestions of some of the things 
needed to professionalize rural teaching were follo'wed by a state- 
ment of what the schools are doing for rurul-teacher preparation 
which was summarized thus: 


Out of 11 normal schools re,«.rtiug. .itj li,»ve distinct departments for rural ’ 
teachers: 10 others offer special courses, alt hough not equipiKHl with distinct 
departments ; 28 offer instruction In soihe subjects for rural touchers separalo 
from the general courses; while 41 schools mnke no spetl.il provision for rural 
teachers whntever. It Is a very suggestive fnot that 57 normal schools are 
equipped to give Instruction In agriculture. Some of the schools Have large 
school farms or make use of portions of the school grounds for agricultural 
experiment purposes through gardening or experiment plats. The rural-school 
departments In many of the normal schools nre reaching the rural population, 
by means of nn active extension service, through club work, rurnfflife confer- 
cnees, rurnl surveys, a pd In other .ways. A few Of the schools report model 
rural schools erected upon their grounds. While others utilise ohe or more of 
tlwe near-by ruror schools fpr-nrnOtioo ienchThg - 

* TN-WP* reem puM%itiorit .of.j^taupaii on thCsubjcct is Bulle- 

jf* ,??• 31 b\ 9 3i' ( i ?ll - ^ eache v’ Preparation in g County Training 
$cliOf>ls and Schools,’ 1 - Tlu^iS a thoroughgoing study of tlie 
subjm with a compete Rowing of the work ,ojf the States which are 
usmg Womkry schools in preparing "rural teachers. It is significant 
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that this work expanded between 1912 and 1917 ns follows: Thirteen 
Slates, to 21; 634 schools, to 1,493; 8,412 students, to 27,111; and 
4,848 graduates, to 1C,G2G. 

■ . Beginning in 1914 and continuing to the present time, 1 life- Bureau 
of Education has held sectional and national conferences on “Teacher 
Training for Rural Schools and other outstanding propositions in 
rural education. These conferences quicken the interest and intelli- 
gence of educational leaders in the localit ies where .they are held and, 
by a wide radius of delegated attendance, the new ideas and pur- 
poses are carried into every State. The cumulative results of the 
¥ Bureau of Education, wrought through tile diversified activities of 
the Division of Rural Education, already exert a felt influence in 
Congress as well as throughout t he Nation. 

ADDED DATA PRESENTED. 

The added data presented by this study will. continue the sequence 
of studies already made, "fitting in with the report of secondary 
school preparation of rural teacher^ summarized in a preceding 
pfiragraph. Following .(his report of the work done in State nor- 
* mnl schools it tvould ho interesting to have a study reporting the 
progress made in the instruction in rural education now undertaken 
by 'many colleges and universities. 

The present state of .knowledge of the details of enrollment and 
the graduation of students froth courses for rural teachers in State 
normal schools rests upon voluntary reports of the data by the offi- 
cials of these schools, and this year the conditions growing out of the 
war have very fully preoccupied the time of these officials, making 
* • a general response. difficult to get. However, there is thought to be 

ample data in hand from special questionnaire reports and in annual 
catalogues to- show the^trend of effort. 

In courtesies extended at the time of visitation to 50 normal 
schools in' 40 States and in correspondence since great interest has 
been manifested in the subject studied and very generous- cooperation 
is giatefully acknowledged. Lack of time and means to complete 
the visitation will aecfcunt for many of the inadequacies of the 
result V'\ . ’ . • 

£ NORMAL-SCHOOL CATALOGUES REVIEWER. 

>■ Review of" tire file of State normal school catalogues fpr the cur- 
rent jear in’ flie Bureau of Education showed 140 schools giving 
spec^l codices for rural teachers. Of thjs number 77 schools were 
shown to have departments of purn|' educfttion lh wfkfeh- the differ- 
entiated courses were administered and, part, taught,%hile 6$ 
had these sprcinl courses under general administration' and taught 
in the departments to which the several subjects belonged. 
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The 140 courses air had from one to four subjects in education, 
which were designated: Rural education, rural-school problems’ 
«chool management, method, and supervision. Six normal schools 
offer subjects in education especially intended to prepare teachers 
for the secondary school training classes for rural. teachers, and at 
least one normal school offers special work for rural high-school 
teachers. * * ^ 

Industrial subjects, presented in the courses* for the preparation 
of rural teacliers, range from nature study, without modification, 
through many forms of statement, with agricultural nature study as 
a median, to agriculture. There is also a great variety of names for 
subjects in home economics, but. some of this work and. some of 
agriculture arc given in practically every course for rural teachers. 
Manual training for rural teacliers is given in a few schools, and 
in some cases a statement in detail of the content of this course is 
available, e. g., Cheney, Wash. 

In 77 of the catalogues reviewed there was a subject described 
which jealt with rural community welfare. This subject was named: 
Rural sociology, 50 times; rural life problems, II times; rural 
economics, II times; and rural sanitation, 5 times. The general 
body of material presented in this subject in the several normal 
schools varies chiefly in (he placing of emphasis,- as the names indi- 
cate. ‘ 

Fifty normal schools, as far as information is at hand, are now 
differentiating practice teaching for rural teachers and for this 
purpose 130 rural schools arc used, 124 of which (ire in the country 
' and six are in buildings built for the\purposc and located on nonnal- 
scRool campuses. In several cases where rural schools are not yet 
available, attempt is made to differentiate the work in the city prac- 
tice schools to gome extent for the rural teachers by organizing un- 
graded or multigradcd rooms. Six normal schools are providing 
pray lice in rural schools though they make no differentiation of sub- 
' jects for rural teachers. 

Problems in the administration and supervision of rural practice 
schools are not yet, as n rule, successfully solved. The appreciation 
of the importance and difficulty of this situation is a sensitive point 
rtf progress at present. 'Further discussion, with illustration, will 
occur in Part II of this study. / 

The purpose of the other ^differentiations "which have beeft 

summarized is stated concisely jiurne of the flonriW* ’ 
school ^catalogues, |s follows.! 

The Subjects o/ study offered in this department may be briefly summarised 
in Three groups v First, 'kuc|i hs l^lve op knowledge of children *nnd of tHelr 
organisation, imumgetueat, hmT instruction ; second, such subjects as give,poWer 
for localising the curriculum in natural, industrial, and domestic illustrations 
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and applications; and thin], a srotip of subjects intended tr> develop social 
intelligence ami inspire pnrppses of purtkipatiou^ »ml leadership in rural 
community life. . 

In normal schools having departments of rural education, sub- 
jects of the third group referred to are in most cases provided with 
laboratory work in seminar and club organizations which afford 
parliamentary practice, and some constructive social work is done. 

In concluding this brief review of rural education as provided for 
prospective rural teachers in Slate normal schools, it may be well to 
specif} and to illustrate the three groups in which the reader of 
their catalogues is prompted to classify them by their attitude 
toward rural education, these groups will be sufficiently defined 
by quotations from the catalogue of one school (if each type for 1 ( ,)17. 

1* ii'st type: “ I here is a special demand for strong teachers in 
rural and village schools at fair salaries. Especially desired in this 
State s normal schools is the type of girl bred in the country, strong 
in physique, capable in Intellect. gssertive in personality’ and of 
sound character, who will fit herself for modcri}, progressive rural 
school teaching.” 

Second type : u Kural school training is one of the most important 
parts of our work. We advise our graduates, with the possible 
exception of those who have taught several years lieforc. entering 
normal school, to teach at least one year in a country school; for 
here they face the problem of education in all its phases, and- nowhere 
can the normal school graduate acquire a broader or more valuable 
experience. If she succeeds, she has no reason to fear the large town 
or city school.” This is a State normal school in a State having 18 
per cent of its population in rural life. 

• Third type: 11 It is axiomatic that a just and eflicieat government 
must and will be controlled hv the educntftl; hence the genius of our 
government implies an educated citizenship. This attitude of the 
State toward the instruction of its people makes it the one competent 
agency in supplying qualified teachers for its schools. This the State 
does through its public normal schools, whose function is the'pfepara- 
tion of teachers for the common schools of the State. The learning 
and training imparted by the State through its normal schools has 
hot for its purpose the bettering of IhSa^dition of one class of 

• Persons at -.the public expense * * *Wbut for the benefit of the 
Wliole people, and its work is done with the general 'welfare always 
in- view.? These age indeed noble words front one of .the greatest 

• American normal schools in rtJFHate, 2f> pnrscent of ’whOseTax-payiag, 
propeTtyj npp1nximajely,ds rural property, and ftpprdxipiittely 40 
j)er cent of whose people live in the oomjtyy dijitrigts and small nttc-al 

, villages. A letter received within « year from the office of Hus nor- 
mal school presents three significant facts ; 
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“Approximately 25 per rent of our graduates will teach in coun- 
try schools * * *• We make no special provision to prepare 

country teachers for their work. * * * Our graduates are very 

reluctant to go into the rural communities.” 

* 

DATA ACCUMULATED BY QUESTIONNAIRE. 

Questionnaires -have been used, not as the I>est method, but as an 
axailable means, and sonlp useful facts liave l)een assembled in spite 
of (he condition of extreme preoccupation forced upon normal school 
officials by imperative outside demands resulting from tluK war. It 
it> greatly regretted that the specific facts are not inclusive enough 
to enable very significant tabular and graphic statemenfirfo be made 
as was originally planned.- However, the data in band will be con- 
cisely presented for what they are worth as sampling the whole 
situation. * ? 

I. NORMAL SCHOOLS HAVING DEPARTMENTS OF RURAL EDUCATION. 

Fairly complete reports from 30 principals of normal schools which 
maintain departments of rural education show that 30 per cent of 
these departments were established before 1910: 30 per cent between 
1910 and 1915; and 40 per cent since 1915,. Four of these normal 
schools had special courses for several years before departments 
were organized. Statistics of enrollment and graduation for these 
departments are very meager. In the 10 schools making most com-' 
plete reports, 542 men afid 2, *801 w^mcii were enrolled, and 191 men 
and 732 women completed the work. The figures for enrollment 
include summer school attendance in some cases and since in most 
schools students are, as vet, in rural education but one year, the fig- 
ures for graduation approximate the full regular year enrollments 
in the departments of these 10 schools. 

Eighty-five per cent of the graduates of the departments of ruryl 
education reported teach in rural schools At a minimum wage per 
month of less than $30 ‘for 9 per cent of the number; $50 to $60 for 
34 per cent, $60 to $70 for 40 per cent, $70 to $80 for 13 jicr cent, npd 
over $80 for 4 per cent. The maximum wage after two years of 
teaching was reported to be $50 to $00 for 18 per cent, $60 to $70 for 
9 per cent, $70 to $80 for 41 pet; cent, $80 to $90 for 14 pet- cent, and. 
over $90 for 1,8 pei* cent. Tim figures show -that the median begin- 
ning wage fo/ graduates of the departments' of rural education re- 
ported is iu the neighborhood of $60 pe r month,- tfu^ the medffen 
maximum wage received by them after l Wo years of teaching ia in 
the neighborhood of $75 pep month 

Seventy per cent offthe principals reported that school officials 
appreciate the special [taxi ration of graduates of their rural odwca- 
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tion departments, as positively evidenced by higher wages nn$ defi- 
, . nitely increasing deiAand; 3 per sent reported that no appreciation 
is noticeable; and 27 per cent were noncommittal. One said : “ School 
boards want teachers who succeed in our rural. training schools.'’ 

The minimum academic requirement for admission to normal- 
school departments of rural education was high-school graduation 
exclusively in GO per cent of the schools reported; 23 per cent had 
established a course for ‘rural teachers'requiring high-school gradua- 
tion for admission, while, still offering courses open to secondary 
school students; and 17 per cent of the schools had only rural 
education courses. of secondary rank. This sqggests another sensi- 
tive point in the progress of this work, which will claim attention in 
4 Part II*. 

One-half the schools reported the highest requirements for gradua-- 
, tion in rhral departments carrying professional and academic recog- 
nition equal to the long-establislrod and standardized courses, 
Where abbreviated courses in rural education are given they lead to 
.poorly defined academic rating in many schools, but very definite 
professional recognition is given in most cases in the form of eer- 
* tificates which operate as legal licenses to teach in specified kinds 
of schools for periods which vary from one year to five years. In 
some ciwest these limited certificates arc renewable without further 
normal-school, attendance. In one State reported a life certificate 
is given alter three years of successful practice to teachers^of only 
secondary school preparation. 

The popular understanding of the term “professional subjects” 
is groping kfter the scientific undemanding of the expression, whigh 
is in transition. As reported by*incipal$ of normal schools, the 
term was usually^ interpreted' to mean subjects in tlur education de- 
partment of their schools, including -practice. On this interpreta- 
. tion, 25 per cent reported one-fourth the 'total normal-school course 
. given to professionnhsubj^cts, 28 per cent gave one-third ; 21 per cent, 
one-half; 8 per* cent, three- fourths; and 18 per cent ranged from 
three-quarters to all. Possibly the wide distribution of suggested 
standard coursos for normal schools Which is in progress will tend, 
to result in closer uniformity. ' ~ ' 

v .Fifty-five per cent of the normal schools reporting give rural 
i teachers practice ranging from 1 week to^ 36 weeks in the graded 

-v. V „ tSrnct.ioA school. and nor omt of thft schools rcnnrtmrr mVA ftinm 
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4 per cent; 18 weeks, 4 per cent; 12 weeks, 22 per cent; less than 
12 weeks. 41 per cent ; and not at nil, 29 per cent. 

One State normal school, Terre Haute, Ind., has a rural observa- 
ticyi and practice school which has been in continuous nse^ince 1902, 
* but the use of rural schools for such a purpose has practically all 
developed since 1910, and most of it in the past five years. All the 
normal schools but one reporting practice in rural schools said that 
this practice is supervised; but observation finals both the practice 
and the supervision far from anything like standardization— in fact 
the whole effort is, in most places, only in its initial stages. ' ' 

* 

t. NORMAL SCHOOLS nAVING SPECIAL COURSES IN RURAL EDUCATION. 

Principals of a comparable number (24) of State normal schools 
where special courses are given to"preparc rural teachers, ljut having 
no departments of rural education organized, have reported. The 
facts presented in these reports have been summarized on exactly the 
same plan as the facts from principals of schools having departments 
of rural education, and- the two sets of data will be presented for 
any value they may have as indicating which, if either, of these two 
wavs of going at the preparation of rural teachers gets a better 
result. 

Ninety -one per cent of those courses wore instituted since 1010, 
while 00 per cent of the departments antedate that year, and this 
no doubt accounts in part for such disparity as results may show, 
J he enrollment in the 10 normal schools without departments of 
rural .education which made the best reports was only one- fourth of 
the number enrolled in the 10 schools having departments which 
made the best reports, and the graduations were about one-third as 
many in the former ns in the latter schools. The percentage of grad- 
uates going from these courses, to teach in rural schools was 71, while 
the percentage from schools having departments was 85. The inipi* 
lniun beginning wage per month for graduates of rural courses in 
these schools is in the neighborhood of $G0, the same as in the schools 
having departments, while*.- the median maximum wage of these 
schools aftpr ttfo years of teaching is $85, which is $10 per month 
more than graduates of schools having departments of rural educa- 
tion were reported to get. 

It is HJceljr that the hrghet academic requiteipents for entrance, 
ahd thfy ippeh sufalles: number these schpolfc which s£nd out 
tcachflffib ’with x&ljt secondary school jtfegaratips account for th.ift 
better w£ge afte| exp^rfence; ' The, ^ere^tums on aJfchoice 

by the ,BXxrmaJ schools between numbers and schblarj9liij> standards, 
7524G*-lfc 2 # ! 
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with choice by normal schools having departments of rural educa- 
tion tending, to some extent at least, to number of students; and the 
choice of the other normal schools offering rural courses tending, to 
some extent, to scholarship. This indicates another sensitive point 
of^progress at present. Reports in hand show in both groups, of 
normal schools under discussion a tendency to reach exclusively col- 
lege standards as soon as the conditions dominant in their localities 
Avill permit. 

No mentiouahlc difference ap iffcrs in the proportion of total time 
given to professional subjects it; the two groups of normal schools, 
but there is an outstanding difference between the two in the amount 
of practice teaching afforded in rural schools. Sixty-four per cent 
of the normal >chools having departments of rural education havo 
provided practice teaching in rural schools, while only per cent 
of the normal sclvools' without departments have provided practice 
teaching in rural schools. In justice it should bo added that whereat 
50 per cent of the former group afford practice teaching in a graded 
training school, 00 per cent of the latter group afford such practice. 

In this contrast no very positive result .is discernible. In both 
groups of normal schools practice in rural schools, with a few ex- 
ceptions, is very accent, and the reports may be estimated in some 
cases; at any rate, the small numbers of normal schools reported 
in each group can riot be handled to advantage in summary, How- 
ever, this much- can he said; the schools reported are widely dis- 
tributed in location and the same items have been given, so that 
sufli statistics as are presented may have worthwhile significance. 

I. NORMAL SCHOOLS HAVING LITTLE OR NO DIFFERENTIATION OF COURSES FOR 

RURAL TEACHERS. 

* 

Reports were received from 27 State normal schools which makef 
less differentiation in their courses* of study and practice teaching 
. than the two group* already discussed, but only 10 of these reports 
show Asolutcly no attempt being made to give any special help to 
^ rural teachers. Reliable unofficial information from 2 of the 10 
schools just referred to shows the work already begun by individual 
teachers. 

e 

The worlc done by this group of normal schools is so miscellaneous* 
that summary is inywssible. However, some splendid things are re- 
ported these are inserted here as valuable constructive sugges- » 
tionk‘ jOne prinCipaS stjys: ^ 

We have no special course fdt* l&ral .school, fyaqhors;; b^jsliice plfout 50 per 
cent of auf gr|(Vuate.|rfJo W^ rural sti\pp we give as hiucll w ork jia IhpiHK 
. alMe La the regular nbi^nW course, We place emphasis on rural school problems “ 


and work in agriculture. 



_ 
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Another says: 

Wo fig wnd a ffront man y of oil r r pnul nates Into the rural schools, ami In 
order to prepare them for this work,* they practice for almut one-half t Ivefr 
time in one of the rural practice schools confla ted with this institution. 

At the Salem (Mass.) State Normal School there is no special 
(Impairment for training rural teachers, but the principal reports: 

Some 10 years njm we established a rural training school which we have 
nmintnliipd for purposes of ohservation ami practice. Probably an average of 
40 students n year lunxi bad the upportimily to observe and to gain some ex- 
perl euct? muter proper sujH?rvisbm in this school; usually tliese students of the 
senior class Jure boon assigned to this; school for a period of 5 weeks each. 
Until last year this* was nuftntayiod as a one-room school; this year It is 
housed in a model two-room building with hall for use ns n community center 
ui*4 facilities fdr instruction i-n the praUicnl and the household arts. 

Tliole arc some unique features in the work done for rural teachers 
at the Fitchburg' (Mass:) State Normal School. Ilero a special 
course was. organized in 1910, which consists of one j’ear and three 
summer terms. Thirty-four women entered this course, and about 70 
lier cent of them went to teach in rural schools, There is no social 
teacher for this group, instruction being giycn by the regular teachers, 
and during the summer term work is offered in about two-thirds of 
the. departments. No practice teaching is offered in this course,' but 
after the studeuts have attended one year’ and two summer terms 
they teach in a rural.. school for one year on salary, then they return 
■, for a summer of study and earn their diplomas. 

The. principal of the State Normal School at Keene, N. II. re- 
ports: 

Kvery one of our graduate* has to luive training in alt the grades. Many 
practice In our rural schools. All our school mnn»t*luueut, pedagogy, psychology, 
Is studied Irani the-rural standpoint. We have no sepnrute rural course, na It 
is expected “at any of our graduates may go iuto rural schools. We offer in 
the suhujier school n course in rural problems for the special benefit of teachers 
who have hn<l no training at all, flirts who get intensive training in onr ninnl 
practice school command excellent salaries.' 

The principal of a Slate normal school in the West objects strenu- 
ously to the vocabulary .Used in the inquiry, but reports that one-third 
of a graduat ing class of more than 200 members, went this year to 
toacli in the country. He says that all students practice in what Ip* 
is pleased to call “ungraded" schools 300 to 4Q0 actual 60-romuto 
JiQurs,,and that all practice;, the Same length of time in^rbtrn schools. 
Thepresideilf^4 normal scl)^ in a Soufh6iai Stat& siys:. 

AsW# ^3 p« cefitnjf our population nitrut. according to *he census, re- 
port, ns. abofit 85 per yfet-oC otft people UVtrom fee faring, w« ha«glrolt 

It o»ir dyty tor gelid W per cent of our grafluirt** hack Injto Ihp State to teach 
coyntry children. This means that our w hole course of study’ U buHt with a 

*‘8es p. M-fw u aornisw! (tautteat tb« gttrtini fetching at K&&- 

■ J - - - ■ ~ ■ . ■ ■ ' ~ " 
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view to milk h ic pood country -school tone hors, ns well ns making efficient praded- 
sc-hool tencliors. .Wo require the completion of a four-year high-school course , , 

* fur admission and we give twi> years’ normal training.- We Imre 'a model 
school in the town and a three-room school In the country* that we'use for 
observation and practice purposes. Our country school is n real rural school, 
located in the country, surrounded with flic spirit of country life. • 

In reporting from n State in tlic Southwest, the president of a‘ 
normal school says: J 

In Its present state of organization tlicre i $ m/strict line of demarcation 
existing between our depart incut of rural ed neat inn and tlic department of 
education in general. We offer courses in rural education and a number, of 
students take these courses, but our State Is new amHhcre is at present too 
Croat a demand for trnfned teachers In the eit.v v nnd vlllace schools to offer 
' mucii eneoUKiipement \o teachers to propifre specifically for rural sehool work. 

We realize that this iSMint as it should he. and we uri**doljig what we cau 
to overcome this tendency, ■ . * 

One principal reports that rural practice schools were 'established * - 

in 1904, that 50 per ceitt of the graduates go to teach in rural schools*, 
and that two to four weeks’ practice is afforded in rural seheols^whilo 
there are 16 to 18 weeks’ practice' in urban schools.. From another 
normal school no special work at the institution is reported, hut a 
few girls who have taken Ihe regular normal course arc sent to teach 
in rural schools as a -last resort. But even in this situation a rural 
school has been takjyur.in charge, about 2-4 miles awayim the trolley 
line, ntyl is CQU/Ttlered a part, of the practice scliocfb This, school 
has been rerqjist meted physically and put in charge of two good 
strong students, each taking it for' a session .40ay, .V young lady 
> is sent two afternoons per week to give the children manual train- 
ing work. The work at this. school is under supervisors, and there 
are four who go out each week. 

A principal reporting from the Northwest says: 1 

This school' has had no^ distinct department .of rural education. I am happy 
to say that I have secured a special appropriation to be used to yistull such a 
depart ipcnt mid we hope to have this department In operation in’ the near 
future. 'At present \vc are offer ing courses In rural-school methods and man- 
v ugement and In rural sociology. 4 

Reports from soin&jtprmal schools ^n the South say that practi- 
cally their whole;f i^pion is to train rural ^teachers., One principal 
’ says: 

* . • * 
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rural education arc stressed. However, the report says that practice 
teaching in rural schools will be provided mull properly supervised 
in 1918-19. ' « 


4. STATEMENTS FROM NORMAL SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES. 

Since only a very limited file of reports from State normal schools 
for Negroes is at^ hand, <he most complete single report is offered. 
, The State. Agricultural and Industrial Normal Sch&rt for Negroes, 
at Nashville, leun., established special courses for rural teachers in 
lyi “- 1,1 1917 these courses enrolled (il students, of whom 10 men 
and 27 " ojnen graduated, half of whom are teaching rural schools 
at wages ranging from a minimum of $-10 to a maximum of $60 per 
mouth. High -’school graduation is required for admission and two 
years of wxirk given. Km ploying officers do give preference to 
graduates of thes^ourses, and •some, graduates have been appointed 
by the Federal Government as agricultural demonstrators anddis- 
triet supervisors. One year of practice is afforded in graded train- 
ing schools and three months of supervised observation in rural 
schools. 'I he teacher of the education courses in the school just men- 
tioned is an A. It. from Michigan University', aa<jl lie lias, had grad- 
uate work at Harvard. He considers livid^ among country people 
v llis . V rst qualifying expo police, and he anticipates better ’practice 
facilities in a model school building to be erected. -lie is attempting* 
a thorough organization of the work and lie lias the sympathetic 
cooperation of the president and faculty of the institution. 

At 1 uslvOgec Normal and Industrial Institute a specif course for 
rural teachers was organized in 101 ly In 1017 tliore were 28 enrolled 
in this course, and 2 men and 23 wtfitien finished it. Here six weeks 
of practice teaching is afforded in rural schools. The teacher says’ 
that more academic work is needed, that there is tin increasing in- 
terest and more sympathy toward rural education, and that he hopes 
for more inducements to get students into the course. 

At Hampton Institute no courses are differentiated, but the pre- 
paratory work for rural teachers fits into fund life. Last year. 14 
ineii and 49 women finished the normal course, nnd over 80 per cent 
of them went to. rural schools to teach, «The demand, for these gradu- 
ates far exceeds the supply. The teacher of the education courses was 
prepared at. the State nobnai school (it Oswego, If. Y.,. and she has 
bad vityied teaching experience. She would like to have- better saha* 
iitsdc tit’ormratifon hv 1 


Hsbc ||q)nrRtibn bj thd'Students bqt snyk ih^ this- is a phased 
Tlio devtdppnient and thaiA tj^e muikes The grad%es are 

piweessful in cogpiiunity/work, nnd with better comnifoilties there 

Will ho IwrtftP nlmlifififl mnh.firil 


will be letter qualified material for trailing, 
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The Territorial* formal and Twining School, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
was organized to meet the needs of the rural teachers. In 1899 
gardening, cooking, sewing, and woodwork were begun. In 1911 a 
diploma was granted special pupils. All pupils take the same sub- 
jects, selected pupils taking special Work in the senior year. In 1917 
there were 55 graduated with license to teach in rural and plantation 
schools. The salary for beginners is $7*20, and this usually is ad-, 
vanced to $840 after successful experience. In selecting teachers the 
employing officials give preference to these graduates to the extent of 
about $20 .per month, and the'reports of supervising principals show 
that they do better work than any other group of teachers. 

» Only juniors of the four-year course are admitted to the special 
training course, and eight periods per week for juniors and pine 
periods per week for seniors are given to professional work. There 
is practice teaching in graded training school one-third of each day 
for three years, and no practice is given in rural schools. A well- 
trained group of teachers is in charge of this work in Hawaii, and 
when adequate housing is supplied — addition of 1G rooms to the 
training school of 8 rooms — and additional land is available for * 
building apd gardening the institution will be bctter'able to meet 
the demand for teachers of prevocational subjects which comes from 
all over the Territory. 

f 

t. REPLIES PROM HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS OF RURAL EDUCATION. 

Seven questions were asked heads of departments of ritral ednea- 
tion and responses were received prior to this computation from 46 
of the 77 normal schools which mentioned such a department in their 
• catalogues. Answers to six of these, questions have,' been assembled 
in a 4-coluiun^blc, which follows; however, it is interesting to noto * 
the qualifications of this group of leaders in summary. 

Academically, there was 1 doctor of philosophy; 17 have the mas- 
, ter’s degree; T9 the bachelor’s degree; and 9 are normal-school grad- 

r uates. Professionally, 19 have had graduate courses in education ; is. 

have had ^college courses -in education; 1 has had summer school 
~ courses in education; &nd,8 have had normal-school courses in educa> 
; tioh*;. In repotting qualifying experiences, 12 mention /arm life/29 
mention /rural teaching, arid 21 have bcen; county supervisors/ J0tther > 



ipa^X/addressi rig r r Urtil jfcud tonces/ ira if i t ll ^ 

supervisor of fural^schools, a real 1 * * 
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Summary of replies from heads of departments of rural education. 


Qualifications. 1 



.AM 

. l-nivrrsity cjur* 
education. 

. Kami 1 ift*. rural tc^ 
mg. 

. Normal school 

. Nsmu! school aud pro- 
fessional reading. 

. Kuml teaching. 

. a. a 

. University courses in 
1 ‘dm-aiion. 

. Rural t caching, county 
supervision. 

A. It 

. I nivorsity courses in 
education. 

. Tmtuijig school exjK' 
rknee. 

M 8 

. Graduate courses in 
education. 

. Teaching agriculture, 
rum! school exten- 
sion work. 

, A M 

, Graduate courses in 
education. 

Farm life, county su- 
vision. 


perv! 

B.S.. 

University courses in 
education. 


Obstacles. 


Lack of means for dem- 
onstration work. 


Crow tied course of study. 
No mral demonstra- 
tion school. 

Lock of funds for pro- 
viding faculty. 


Toor knowledge of En- 
glish. * 


Lark of studeots. 


Sparse population, greot 
distances, present al- 
titude toward rural 

work. 


Lack of rural acbool 
critic teachers who 
. can use community 
Kural teaching, specit^* mAterial for school- 
study. |l r room problems. 


A. 11 

Graduate courses in 
education. * 

Rural teaching, special 
study. 


B.S 

Graduate courses to 
education. 

Rural teaching, county 
supervision. 


A. B 

College courses in edu- 
cation. 

County .supervision, 
memliCr of State 
-board ofoducation. 
Normal school plus 1} 
years in university. 
Utjfrwrsity courses to 
educ ation . * 
RurjJ^n.cachlng, In* 
itfera by normal 
school teachers. 

. A< M.. 

. Graduate oouraog to 
education. 

, Rural teaching under 
^jood saperrStoci. 


, Graduate oo arses in 
education. 

, Rural teaching, county 
supervision, editing 

total newtpspee. 


Low wages. Lack of 
rural practice. Poor 
admtnistroUve scheme, 
Not enough differen- 
tiation of oouyses. 

Lack of State program 
for rural education. 
Traditional dty trand, 
Transiikm in -rural 
life. 


Lack of interest in en- 
tering students. Fac- 
ulty Indifference. 


Lack of funds for wider 
extension work. 


Lack hi faith on the 
part of m ad mints- 
ajbtLw Lpck of 

Tradition (hat teaching 
in town to promotion. 
Aetna! dkooalorts of 
rural schools. 

. v,;-- K-/S- • 


Encourage mcnti. 


Cooperallon of my presi- 
dent. Increasing sup- 
port from rttral cum- 
m unities. 


Higher academic stand- 
ard for entrance. Poe* 
olbllity of demonstra- 
tion school. 

All normal school faculty 
t horoughly converted. 
State waking up. 

Interest of students . 


Prospects. 


A good normal school 
S pedal, well-eq nipped 
department. 


Western spirit of prog- 
ress and a dour neld^ 


Efforts of teachers to 
bring new lift into 
their teaching. Re- 
sponse of students to 
the ideal of larger 
servlet to a commu- 
nity. 


Suocoao of well-trained 
teachers in rural 
schools. Nsw prac- 
tice am) observation 
school in country. 

* 

Progress made In two 
years. Awakening of 
mral people. 


Horn students asking 
training for rural 


Interest of too- 
itudcnts tmd 
os. 


Educational program 
tnakes it dear /that 
all must enter tfcisjiig 

tnorMsbig demaoda tor 
graduates. Higher 
aoademto praparaUoa 
• of entering students. 



More demonstration and 
practice in rural 

schools. More high 

school grad i istca taking 
course (27 now, 10 last 
TearL 

To realize on my encour- 
agements. Ungraded 
room In training school. 

Funds for providin'; 
whatever is needed. 
Legislation. 


Elimination or third 
gade certificate from 


Establishment ol dem- 
onstration schools. VP 
taiUtd course of study. 

Closer relation between 
the county superin- 
tendent, the teachers, 
and the normal school. 
Closer supervision of 
practice teaching. 
County health super- 
visor i/orffttr use of 
socialized school work. 

Better transportation to 
rural practkSe schools. 
Two-year course for 
mral teachers. Better 
support for rural 
schools. 

Rural teachers on par 
with city teachers in 
training. Recognised 
standard o f satisfactory 
mral teaching. En- 
larged extension serv- 
ice, Many more teach- 
ers training lor rural 
service. 

Aim to have an assistant 
In toy department. 


Enlarged and stronger 
department. Byttor 
cooperation with out- 

. Side. Addiltob «f spo- 
ciailyqttalifledinamjc- 
ton. 

Study hi j^s&tiy turai 
schools. Experiment- 
ing by sending few 
pupOi HC rural com 
muntties. 

Met* deAaitoness to pro- 
fessional tastnHftton. 

AitoquaU, saporvtort 


% 


>1, Aoad.mkpopuMijL L rrofc»loi*l prtpintUoB. *, KiprtaM. 
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Summary o f replies from heads of ^cpartmvnta of rural cducat ion — Con tinned. 


Qualil'.Ciitluns. 


1. Normal school 

2. KducutKnal courses in 
normal school. 

3. Frequent addresses to 
rural and village au- 
diences* IOC such 
addresses last year. 

1. M. S 

2. Graduate courses in 
cducsti^n, 

?. Farm life, rural teach- 
ing, county super* 
vision. . ■ 

1. A. M 

2. Graduate odurscs in 
education. 

3. Form life, rural teach- 
ing. * 

1. A. It. 

2. Normal school courses 
in education. 

3. Rural teaching, county 
supervision, 

I. A. It 

2! I’ollcpp courses In edu- 
cation. 

‘ 3. Farm life, rural teach* 
ing. 

1. Normal school, 

a. Col lope courses in edu- 
cation. 

3. Farm life, rural teach- 
ing. county and town 
supervision. * 

1. A. M 

2. Graduate courses In ed- 
ucation, 

3. Country bred. . 

1. Normal school... 

2. Normal-school courses 
in education. 

3. One summer with 

State supervisor of 
rural schools, a real 
leader, * 

1. A. M *. 

3. Graduate courses In ed- 
ucation. 

3. Rural teaching, princi- 
pal of rural school. 

1. R. B..v 

2. Normal-school courses 
In education, 

3. Ruraltoaehing, county 
supervision. 

1. Norma! school 

. 2. University courses in 
education. 

3. Rural, toaebiog. 

1. B. 8 

2. College courses In edu- 
cation, 4 

•3. Experimental work at 
teachers* college. 

1. B. 8 

y 2. NormahschooL courses 
In education. 

3. Farm'life, rural teach- 
J toft . business .with 
j ^ country people. 

■ . < coumy eppemd®, 
extension 

* 3. Run] teaching county 


Obstacles. 


Sm 


. ' • 


Too much teaching not 
directly related to 
rural school work. 


City high school grad- 
uates entering are not 
preparing fur rural/ 
teaching. 


Too much work ouisido 
of school work. Man- 
age normal farm and 
dairy. 

Indifference of school 
officers and some fac- 
ulty members. 

Lack of popular Interest 
In things practical and 
. rural. 


No opportoniiv for olw 
servation anti procl ice 
teaching in rural 
schools. 


Inability to get observa- 
tion in rural schools 
whore best methods 
are in practice.' 

Lack of permanency in 
population. Neither 
myself nor student 
teachers living in dis- 
trict. 


Inability to get at the 
teachers In service. 


Entrance requirements 
too low* 


There are not sufficient 
practice schools to give 
adequate rural ‘prae- 
' tlce teaching. 
Untrained teachers in 
rural observation 
school. 


Indifferenoo on the part 
of tftoeo In authority to 
the needs of the rural 
school. 


Recent legislation . Cer- 
' tificatlun, sanitation, 
social center. 


Administrative support 
>of the department of 
* rural education. 


Inaffldeoey In, present 
1 ;■ rural 'School organim* 
tieaand admmlstra- 

N <r> ^ 

1ac£> OfAMUhiistastfi 
support bt tdminii- 


Encouragemegts- 


The progressive school 
* laws of this State, 


County superintendents 
desire our graduates. 


More scrious-mlndedness 
on the part ofMudrnts. 


Swamped alt the time 
l»v calls for more rural- 
trained teachers. 


The need for help felt by 
school l)ocrd^ 


Interest of community, 
lfesirc of students to 
teach in rural schools. 


Instituting a distinctive 
rural life department 
In . our school. 


Number of high-school 
. graduates* .preparing 
for rural w ork. 


Enthusiasm and right 
attltudo of students. 
Reception of our poo- 
pi© by rural boa ran. 

The spirit of the com* 
m unity. . 


The rcccptlvo attltudo 
of tbo rural Inhab- 
itants'. Fine: results 
already obtained. 


Basle significance -of 
rural Ilfs to nations! 
welfares It U our Mg. 
educational foblm. ■ 

, ♦*' ' ^ 

Large classes of stu» 
diets who tael their 


Prospects. 


A system of practice 
work with l>ost coun- 
try touchers. 


riactng rural and graded 
school courses on a par. 


More emphasis on "edu- 
cational agriculture. ,r 
economic,- social, and 
domestic rural prob- 
lems. 

A practice school for 
students in this de- 
partment. 


Developed rural life and 
extension department 


Growing Interest. Plan- 
ning to put tn large 
auto van to £ct into 
more schools with large 
observation classes. 

School authorities over 
the Plate arc asking for 
teachers equipped to 
pleach agriculture and 
home ccooomics. 

Moro land for working 
out agricultural prob- 
lems. t . 


Planning for apprentice 
practice In rurulsc bools, 


Better qualified teacher* 
fpr rural schools. 


More practice schools— 
.on©- room and consoli- 
dated. . 

Working up the -school 
and social cooperative 
spirit In a rural com- 
munity. 

More and bettor practice 
teaching tn rural set- 
ting. Two-year oonrse 
to parallel that' re- 
quired of. grade, tericb- 

\Var:work Is' stimulating 
-all tp a larger-appreda- 
^tlorTof uraLU&v esj» v 
, • dell y v lair- ml In C Uoa 
d and coostrvatioii. , 
Oupervistng the itudeM 
p toucher* in mraUsaw: t 


<>+ 1 * 




RURAL-TEACHER PREPARATION. «J5 

* Summary of replies from heads of departments, of rural ctfw caff on-Continued. 


* 


Qualifications. 


XT 

1. A. B 

2. University courses in 

education. 

3. Rural teaching, grade 

teaching, study. 

1. A. M 


2. Graduate courses in ed* 

t tent ion. 

3. County supervision, ip* 

s poet or <u high-sebool 
t raining classes, leader 
boys' and girls' clubs. 


Obstacles. 


1. Fh. B 

2. University courses in 

education. 

3. Rural teaching, county 

supervision. 

1. M. s7. 

2. Graduate courses in 

education. 

3. Cotiufy supervision. 


1. College, unfinished 

2. Summer school courses 
. - in education. 

3. Count v supervision. 

1. AM 

2. Gradu^e courses Jn 

education. 

3. Miscellaneous teaching, 

study. 

1. A. It 

2. College courses in odu- 

cation. 

3. Rural teaching, county 

supervision, home 
demonstration agent. 


1. A. B 

2. College courses in edu- 

cation. 

3. Rural teaching, spe- 

cial study oi rural 
education. 

1. A. M, 

2. Graduate courses In 

education. 

3. Rural teaching, rtutfy 

of rural schools gen- 
erally throughout 
State. 

* I. NbrmsJ school... ...... 

2. Normal school couraea 
In education. 

5. County supervision . . . . 

l- College unfinished.,.-*. 
2. University courses In 
education. 

f Cpunty supervision, 

).R 8.* ... 

2. University courses In 
_ education. 

Farm life, rural and , 
village teaching. 1 


Lack of supervisors for 
rural practice teaching, 
Calls for experienced 
rurql teachers. 

The economic and social 
conditions which have 
permitted the town 

S pd city schools to 
raw off the most 
capable&nd ambitious 
and best educated 
teachers, leaving the 
other kind for the 
schools that belong to 
the land. 


Lack of appreciation of 
rural life bv people and 
student body. 

The scarcity of students 
who arc willing to 
train for rural Work. 


Wages am too low to in- 
duce preparation. 

Inability to get all con- 
cerned to sire up the 
relative needs of rural 
and urban education. 

Too many students for 
all to got enough prac- 
tice work In • rural 
schools, and too short 
a time for courses In 
rural education. 


Attempting to teach in 
normal school and 
supervise rural school 
with only student 
teachers at the same 
time. 

City-mlndedness and 
lack of real interest Jo 
country life. County 
and educational asso- 
ciations arc dominated 
by city educational 
workers. 

Lhck of funds to take 
c$r© of ,the special 
needs of rural Students. 
Immature students. 

Inability to get sufficient 
practice teaching 

«££*■ 4*. '.C".;- 

DesRo for rity life by. 
both pupils acdA each- 


Encouragements. 


WM 

■■ . 






Practice teaching In 
rural schools. 


We sec stpis that rural 
life is t o be so reorgan- 
ized and improved 
that it will bo able to 
bid successfully rior 
Its fair share of tho 
most capable individ- 
uals who go into tho 
teaching profession. 


Bettor support and ris- 
ing standards for rural 
schools. ’* 


Success of our graduates 
and willingness of 
boards to remodel 
schools, furnish equip- 
ment, and pay good 
wages. 

Recent legislation pen 
mitting Stato normal 
schools to issue cer- 
tificates. 

Cloarly seen growing in- 
terest in rural educa- 
. tion. 


Every girlln the college 
is required to take the 
course in rural educa- 
tion. » Splendid prepa- 
ration ot Students in 
industrial work. De- 
sire of students to take 
schools and build 
them up. 

Enthusiasm and earn- 
estness of the girls whb 
take up work m school. 


Increased prices for pro- 
duce tend to keep 
more people in the 
country. Growing con- 
sciousness of necessity 
of (arm success. 

to give greater 
recognition to rural de- 
partment. 

More high school gradu- 
ates enrolled. Longer 
course for eighth grade 
gmdnMet. 

State department of 
education (s creating 
more inducements US 
prepare. 


Prospects. 


Preparation for rural 
club loaders. Rural 
extension courses. 

The organization of more 
consolidated schools, 
which arouses a greater 
interest in educational 
affairs in rural co to- 
rn unities and makes a-. 
definite demand from 
■rural districts for bet- 
ter qualified teachers. 
Increase in township 
supervision and an in- 
creased willingness on 
" t ho part of rural schools 
to pay a bigger price 
for a bigger teacher. 
Better living condi- 
tions in the country. 

My w ork hero is too new 
to enable me to give a 
definite answer. 


Increased interest of tha 
people. We had four 
tlm<js as many requests 
for trained teachers last 
year as we could sup- 
ply. 

Many teachers will quali- 
fy /or these now courses. 


Hope to advance the re- 
quirements as soon as 
conditions will war- 
rant, i. e., the present 
crisis is passed. 

Department is not two 
years old and 300 stu- 
dents aro receiving in- 
struction this year. 
Prospect for a modal 
nrruf school for prac- 
tice in the country in 
addition to 22 already 
in use. Enlarged ex- 
tension work. 

Practical demonstration 
of toe of course of 
study aDd-organliatlon 
as adapted to use of 
country schools. 

Legal requirement of one 
year. for all teachers 
and better courses, on 
par with courses for 
city teachers will get 
more students into 
rural courses. Better** 


Hope that legislator® 
will act on recommen- 
dations oT State survey 
oouxmission, 

Nothing ol present. 


Students beg& (S' sea 
caHlfig in rural teach- 
in*. 


s -*£:v 

‘ • 4S&1 
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Bl'BAL-TKAC HER PREPABATION. 


tSuHimttrif of replies from heads of department* uf rural education — Continued, 


Quail flcaliims. 


1 AM 

•2. Gradual p courses iu 
education. 

3. l'ann life, rural teach- 
ing. county supmi- 
s4i»ti. Graduate work 
in -agricultural col- 
lege. 

1, A. II 

2, Normal school courses 

in Miicatir.iT. 

3, Rural teaching, actual 

' ■ mntact vilh rural 

needs. 


1. A. M 

. 2. Graduate < -nurses un 
MuciU Irn. 

3. Rural teaching, eslrn- 
mmi work. 


L 


Obst ucles. 


Kncuuragemonta. 


ProspocU. 


Uifttcultyotkeeninecity President of normal 
school methods iroift ' schotn is awake, also 
dominating: lengthen-j 
mg the time of pre pa- : 
ration: get ting letter \ 
conditions for teach- : 
ing In the Country. . 


T 


Static superintendent. 
More students Inclia^ 
ing to rural toarliing. 


1. a. n 

2. University courses in 

education . 

8. County and- city su- 
pervision . 

1. A. U 

2. Graduate courses in' 

education. 

3. Farm life, rural leach- 

ing, county super- 
vision, years con- 
tact with F. Ifc- 
Jfuwy. 


Lock of teachers and 
lack of funds. 


Failure of fucult v to ap- 
preciate the demand 
lurirauied ruralleach- 
ers, hence few si iideuts 
in college courses. 


Our course. 10^ months, 
is too short. 


I*rdgress o(scbools used 
As training schools. 
t The greatly improved 
qnality of work done 
hy students who have 
hitd the work. The 
enthusiasm of stu- 
dents for the work, 
throwing demand by 
school directors with 
w i I iingnc'- v tu | my ade- 
quate salary. 


S' 

The Auxess rvf our sw- 
.dents in tbeir later 
teaching. 


Lack of funds for trans- A new president tlmr- 
jwrtatitm, extension j oughly devoted to ru- 
work, and ad vert is- j ral work. We have 
ing. begun and have done 

something. 


Two-year course for liigV 
school graduates taken 
by more students. 
Better supervision if 
■ rural practice teach- 
ing. Extension Je— 
tures In rural com- 
munities. 

Greatly increased num- 
ber in regular course 
for rural teachers. 
Rapid Increase of ex- 
tension classes. 


Active propaganda in 
localities :ih!o to sup- 
port good scliools. 
lynionstrutlon schools 
thus secured, used for 
observation. Creation 
of an elective demand 
so that strongest stu- 
dents (majority ore 
from the (arm) will go 
into rural education. 

Three-year courses. Hop* 
to get a rural school as 
a practice school. 


Students entering rural 
courses. Other rural 
schools seeking affilia- 
tion. Extension work. 


The foregoing replies-have been kept, as nearly as space would 
permit, in the -exact original language. It is observable that in 
spite of wide variation in personality and in location there is, after 
all, a close similarity in needs, in efforts, and, generally, in spirit. 
Mariy of these leaders are severely handicapped by the luck of 
appreciation of what they are trying tq do by the administration 
authorities employing them, which results in their lieing loaded 
- with too many other important responsibilities at* the s*rmo tiipe, 

7. REPLIES FROR TEACHERS OF RURAL EDUCATION COURSES. 

*? * m 

Eighteen teachers of rural oourses in normal schools where special 
departments have not been organized- sent, replies to tlw personal 
questions.. In this number there were. two doctors of pliilosophy, 
nine haying the master’s' degree, six having the bachelor's -degree, 



two have had nopmal-'scliooljeoursea ift&lMtfdii, 
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work in most cases. In reporting qualifying experiences six mention 
form life, six mention rural teaching, an,l two have been county 
supervisors. 


Summary of replies from leathers oj rural education courses. 


’’ilualificnt in as. 1 


1. A. M 

2, Graduate courses in 

education. 

J. Farm life, rural teach- 
ing. 

1. AM 

2. Graduate courses in 

education. 

3. Kuril teaching, prin- 

cipal of rural n i^h 
school. 

1. rh. i> 

2. Graduate courses in 

education. „ 

3. Farm life. 

1. \. M 

2. Graduate courses in 

education. 

3. Variety of .teaching 

iwsitions. 

1. B.l, 

2. University courses in 

education. 

8. Supervision. 


1. AM 

2, Graduate courses in 

ed licit ion. 

8. Teaching and graduate 
work. 

1. A. M 

2. Graduate courses in 

education- 

3. Teaching in various 

schools. •- 

1. iv a 

2. University courses in 

education. 

3. Farm life, rural teacb- 

Ing. 

1. Normal college 

2. U ft Ivors! ty courses In 

education. 

8 . Kura! teaching, super* 
vision. 

1. M. 9 

2. Summer school courses 

In education. 

8 . Present position. 

x. b . 8....rrr. 

2. Normal school oourses 
in education. 

I. Teaching in various 
schools. v 

1. A. M.„ 

2. Graduate courses in 

education. 

. Farm life, study of 
education. 


OMscles. 


Antipathy of present 
teachers toward “ex- 
tra work ”os they call 
it. 

A rigid course of study 
adopted by all normal 
schools of the State. 


Brevit y of>ervic.o of girl 
teachers iu rural 
schools. 


Encouragements. 


Genuine wlercst of stu- 
dents and willingness 
to pioneer in bigger 
rural work. 

An attempt on the part 
of the Slate to organ- 
ize rural courses. 


Normal students not Feeling that open conn- 


interested 

educatjiiu. 


Lack of adequate facfil 
ties* Taboo on 
“ Rural.” 


No jnodet rural school... 


Lack of appreciation of 
rural needs. 


im. u 

2. University oourses in 

education. 

3. Trial and success Id 

^ teaching. 

% University copses it* 
v \ education. 

1 Farm Ufe, ^ur &1 teach- 

\ >j. • 


Remoteness of typical 
rural schools. Ffnun. 

' cttfcl adjustment of 
traveling expenses of 
students, difficult. 

Course was not required. 


Small salaries to pre- 
pared men. 


Importance of agricul- 
tural work as a vitalis- 
ing force In education 
not recogniiod, re- 
sulting in archaic cur- 
riculum. 

Too much work. Too 
ma^duties. No sep- 
arate rural depart- 
ment. 


t ry is the field of great- 
est educational need. 

Graduates in service 
rated higher than 
those of any other 
school sending teach- 
ers Into State. 

So mo graduates last 
year went to one- 
room schools for ulno 
months at ICO. 

The success of our stu- 
dents. 


Borne graduates look 
upon rural education 
os a life work. 


Tho Interest of students 
in their work of prep- 
aration. 


Course now made obliga- 
tory. 


Better equipment and 
an agriculture build- 
ing. ^ 

I am allowed to work in 
any own way as long 
as tt does not cost any- 
thing. 

Gencrai upward trend 
Id education. New 
department of agrlotii- 
tura Hires impetus to 
to rural work. 


Prospects. 


Additional courses to 
train leaders fn organiz- 
ing rural welfare move- 
ments. 


Community eehoolhouee 
and farm is the ideal. 

Gradual education of 
rural people by current 
urgent stimulation *>f 
improvement. 

More .money. Three- ' 
year, jxossilily four - 1 
your, curriculum. 


Opportunity for social 
service. 


Supervked ot«crvatfoa 
in rural schools. 


More students anticipate 
rural work. 


Possible cooperation of 
towns in paying stu- 
dents’ oxpenses for aid 
rendered by students. 

Cooperation in homo* 
gardening campaign. 

Interest by students. * 
Vocatlpnal work- Ex- 
tension work. Demand 
for agriculture. 

•None, until the whole 
State system Is roor 
gantted. Form bureau 
work is gradually 
arousing Inpprost. 

tfew c « mm unity course 
promises to be popular 
and helpful 




a Aoodeailc praparahoa. 2. Professional preparation i Kxperjew*. 
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RURAL-TEACHER PREPARATION. 


Summary of replies from teachers of rural education co urm-f-Qont l nued. 


Qualifications. 


1. A. D 

2. Summer school courses 

in education. 

3. Rural teaching, city 

training school. 


1. A. M 

Grad flute courses in 
education. 

3. Field work as State 
school examiner. 

1. -Ph. 1). ................ 

2. Graduate courses in 

cduent ion. 

3. Farm life, rural teach* * 

in*. 


Obstacles. 


Lack of supervision of 
graduates for first two 
or three years of teach- 
ing. 


Lack of abilit y to art leu- 
late the work tit school 
and in the field. 


All students must. take 
nearly t he same course 
—no recognition for 
special rural training. 


Encouragements. 


Tendencies toward co- 
operation l>ctwccn ur- 
ban and rural school 
systems. This means 
•Improved organlra- 
tion, supervision, 
standards, initiative 
in teachers. 

Graduates teach prin- 
cipally ih rural schools. 
Great response to 
rural courses. 

Those who caught the 
spirit of tho special 
classes in rural educa- 
tion seem to be greatly 
encouraged. 


Prospects. 


Definite alms and stand* 
ards of leaching. Hot- 
ter organized courses nf 
study based on sur- 
veys, tests of abilities, 
psychology and soci- 
ology. 

Forward steps along line 
of food courses to meet 
present national crisis. 


Nothing definite tjil the 
normal schools of the 
Stuto organize rural 
courses and grant di- 
plomas tor same. , 




l5o!h of these groups of teachers wore asked to make statements 
supplementary to the current catalogues of their institutions. These 
replies, not included irk the foregoing summaries, were mostly inci- 
dental, but- some of them indicate work added since the catalogues 
.-were printed, as a few quotations will show: “Students shy at word 

• rural. 5 If rural education is given it must not be >.o entitled.’ 5 
“This npnnal school dedicated a $1,000 model rural-school building* 
in 1017. Rural-school teaching is demonstrated hereby a specialist 
with farm children.” “Have pigs and chickens and farm four and 
one-half acres. * All handwork dofie by students.” “Hope to have 
special teacher of rural education by September, 1018.” “Would 
include more time for observation and practice.” “There is current 
an to revise and unify rural courses in the normal schools of . 

this State.” “Wo have added postgraduate courses for teachers 
of high-school training, classes and for county superintendents.” 

“ Elect ivo courses for home-demonstration agents arc taken this year 
by 45 girls. There is laboratory work in food conservation with . 1 

theory of club management.” “ We" have n new model rural-school 
building.” “We have affiliated rural school for demonstration open 
during tho summer term.” 

S. RURAL PRACTICE V WlfH6UT DIFFERENTIATED COURSES. 

• - ** 

Several instances have alrcaidy been presented qJ normal schools 
■where provision is made for practice teaching in rural schools with- 
out any differentiation of courses of study. Ohe of.the best andj.in 

.£6^sV FpvalifP?®®- ^ $ 

| Hnutcf Ind.' The\prcsel\£^lirect'or 
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course hero, spends some time— not loss than n week — In this school and dur- 
ing such times the students teach a dailyiesson. 

In this school, as in others of the same type visited, one df the out- 
standing features was the ab>enc(>of lost time, and the feeling that 
the school in al4 of its several grades was a going concern. There * 
was the lilt and joy of conscious achievement. The slack was all 
taken up and the situation was capitalized for all its teaching 
capacity. There seemed to be no special objeclion to the pupils on- 
joying themselves while gradually growing into the conventions of 
organized society. The intelligence of the children was respected; 
and, having been given interesting work to do, they were trusted 
to do it. 'The purpose seemed to be to let the child feel his intelli- 
gence growing, to start a worth-while sequence of effort on the part 
of the child and to keep it up with ha^py fidelity, trusting Mother 
Nature to perform her function of growth. 

CAMPUS AND AFFILIATED RURAL SCHOOLS. 


- sc' 


In mx. and probably more, cam pus- practice rural schools and in 
a number now approximating 130 affiliated practice schools in rural 
districts, the normal sclvools having organized departments of rural 
education or special rural courses, are providing practice teaching. 
This is a difficult task and, because of physical inconvenience, it is 
likely to be expensive; certainly this will be true of the initial stages 
of the effort. • ' 

The pliysical’equipntent will presently be as good as the elaborate 
buildings put up on the campuses for urban practice schools by the 
States. And certainly there can be no reason why, in providing 
teachers for these rural practice schools, there should not be at least 
equal money invested in salary and at least equal care exercised in 
selecting the teachers and -in providing supervision. Visitors to 
some of the rural practice schools, now provided by normal schools, 
might well be disheartened, except for the fact that the work is in 
its initial stages. Interest may be expected to develop with increas- 
ing intelligence on the part of normal-school officials. 

Several normal schools which have campus buildings .for rural 
practice teaching have, also affiliated outlying rural schools. One of 
the earliest, ahd probably the first campus rural-school building was 
greeted ;by the noynal school at Kirksvillc, Mo, The facts about thi^- 
building,. the expansion of the work done in it, as well as the facts 
.about the extension of activities beyond the campus, are concisely 
stated by thJprcsent director of ■ the AVorkasf ol lows: ' % 

- - This building was originally bulltas a demonstration of What at : tlint tlme 


i 


& 


teaching work u well as architecture; bo an expect teacher was engaged and 1 

. • 
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children wore brought in from the country. It has always boon a /nily rural 
school. No town child need apply. At that time it was also a demonstration 
of the practicability of transportation over Missouri dirt roads. Now, with our 
MU consolidated schools in Missouri, there are many demonstrations of the* ‘ 
practicability of transportation of pupils. The rural school is ifbw used as a 
demonstration for <mr pupils in rural education. A few each quarter do u 
limited amount of practice work over tliere. Some, however; use It only In 
observation, as there is not enough work to go around. The school building 
is a social center, even though In a small city. A nourishing grange meets 
there every two weeks, und the farmers for G or 8 miles out come In. Kvery 
quarter students join the grange. Then they go out and organize granges 
their own communities. The Rural Sociology Club meets in the rural sdmol 
* V «T other week, so you can see It is lending its inlluence toward the idea ei 
a wider use of the rural .school plant. Jaist summer the grange use<l the build- 
ing during vacation as a canning plant, and put up seven d thousand tins of 
fruit and vegetables.. 1 

N‘»'v. a?ydo the ouilying affiliated rural scImhiI : The children are hroiiglit in 
by means of our big Packard truck- every Friday aud take sta'ciul lessous in 
th * newer things in education, such as music, drawing, manual training, sew- 
ing. and the like. The enthusiasm the children mid patrons of , this igjlliidod f 
school acquire is communicated to the putrons iu their own district^ They 
Innea farmers’ dub, a literary society, a dramatic dub, and an orchestra. 'We 
believe this plan has some advantages over the one of sending critic teachers 
out to out lying siTiocfls. They get iu contact with big and. Interesting things 
on our campus and carry out their ideas in tlieir own communities. Next year 
we expect to have several alhliated schools* \ A 

A eombination use of campus and nfliliiited niiul^pract iec schools 
is well illustrated by the Chico (Cal.) Normal School. One of (he 
directors of this work reports it as follows: 

Our students are required tolhadi throughout the entire senior year. Knelt * 
student spends two weeks in observing and teaching in the siandurd one^room 
school on the campus. In addition to tills we are now sending students to 10 
rural schools in the vicinity of the normal school, where they serve ns "student 
assistants " to the teachers in charge. Except, iu the cases of two schools which 
are within a few miles of. Chico, the -students live in rural communities in 
which they are assigned to touch. Certain homes have been selected jir desir- 
able Itonrd lug places and are approved in the same maimer ns the student 
boarding places in Chico. Koch assistant remains for a period of four or live 
.fweeks and is given every opportunity to participate in nil phases of the nihil 
teflcher’H work. Each school is visited at least oneo a month by the director 
di fifty extension division. Students are required to submit weekly reports 
nnd at* called for u final conference at the close of their service. This assist- 
nnec Is proving a great advantage to the schools Cooperating, and the domrind 
Is ko grept that wejire obliged to limit the setwise to the schools offering the 
best eonditlops for training and supervision. We plan to bnifd cute Cully mlt 
from this nucleus fnto as -many schools as can be supplied. At Jprcseitt ^odly 
about one-foufdl of pur seniors ire receiving this training 

Further Ujust rations. of the work of rural practice schools, staled!' . 4 
it* <1* s * i l ? will. -t«fe found ifcthft institutional tth^iUons^. fjill * 
in the Appendix. ‘ ‘ ‘ ♦ 

: ; ' . 




10. EXTENSION SERVICE AND PUBLICITY. , 

Several principals of normal schools report that the rural public 
is uninformed about efforts that are being made to prepare rural 
teachers, and that many local boards seem to be predisposed to cin- 
\ ploy local girls irrcspociivfc of preparation. Public appreciation of 
new ciForts in education is n resultant of several direct and indirect 
efforts at publicity. 

There may be an opportunity, to promote the work for rural teach- 
ers hy a systematic campaign of direct communication with em- 
ploying ofliecs; but a more profitable scheme is found in dealing 
with them indirectly through supervising ollicers. There can bo 
little real obstacle to making county superintendents and their as- 
sistant supervisors .quite familiar with the efforts of the normal 
•schools to improve the rural teaching corps of the State. This can 
b(f done by interchange of visits between the county supervisors and 
the normal school teachers, by visits to the rural practice schools, 
hy cooperation In local and State associations of teachers, and in 
reading circles or other forms of extension study and teaching, 

• The public is reached through general rural interest programs Jield 
at Hie normal school, as shown in the rural life conferences of one 
'or more days which have grown to be an ajmmh event of importance 
throughout the area served by normal schools in several States, and 
l>y county play festivals held on normal athletic fields. For years 
most normal schools have made their worth known iiulircetlv hy the 
participation of members of the faculty in all sorts of public pro- 
grams throughout the State-. In one case reported* in this research 
a faculty inoihber nud made 100 addresses before rural and village ’ 
audiences in the past year. . 

One normal school . principal aptly refers to these miscellaneous 
participations as “nonpareil (non-pay-real) engagements,” but they 
all count in the resultant public appreciation. / At least one State, 
California,' has recognized the importance of visiting and asking' 
in tho public -schools hy a law authorizing normal schools to send 
out different members of the faculty.' to visit and assist in the rural 
schools; One normal school in that State reports ihe use of the. new 
law in sending out the supervisor of the primary department to- spcn(l 
"Several .days in visiting graduates at work in their own schools. 

Many formal. schools have well-organized extension departments 
v for correspondence and clas a center instruction by members of the. 

is a gre a t w or k a n d , : whe re competently managed, is ^ <V ; 

^ ^ pf this Work to rurlOeftchers is-capAr K : 

iti minx Wioolft v! A 
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rial reference to rural education. The following statement itemizes 
the work of one such department: 

AVe answer eorrespomUMire from teachers am] school trustees, on a wide 
variety of school ami community problems. Rooks, lantern slides, and spocl- 
jocas from the museum are Vent out for use by rural teachers. 1 go out per- 
sonnlly to assist In the organization of clubs, to take part In the “clean-up *’ 
ilays, the school picnics, tlie evening socials, itiiil occasionally to assist a teacher 
with a puzzling piece of work. Wo offer to make community surveys atul give 
suggestions to districts considering consul i dal ion or .some* other community 
ciuerprise, AVq are at present fostering a plan for the consolidation of Jour 
small districts just north of Chico. The corrcSfrm donee bourses for tenders 
nre developing into n somewhat extensive service. There are now about CO 
teachers taking this work. The courses are in methods iiu teaching and are 
designed especially for teachers in service. They follow Ihe work of the regu- 
lar courses ami are under the direction of- the instructors in the respective 
subjects. The teachers apply the methods in their school work* and semi 
samples of the results hr the form of children's patters and fr ports similar 
to those required of student teachers here. This work is followed by attend- 
ance at the summer sessions and is proving a very effective device for reach- 
ing the teachers who have lmd no professional training. 

No doubt the best way to extend the influence of noj-irml schools 
for progress in education is through the work done, in local' schools 
and communities by graduates. In the present emergency in public 
service some normal school A arc short-circuiting in this matter by 
giving brief courses in borne economics and lied Cross work, and 
sending, out to local communities persons capable of rendering imme- 
diately valuable service. To the extent that special supervisors and 
teachers of secondary school training classes for teachers may seek 
preparation in normal schools, they afford splendid opportunity for 
multiplying the iocal services .of the normal schools. 

However, if the ideas advocated and demonstrated in normal 
schools come into any very general use, aside from legislative enact- 
ment and oflieiaj dictum, it will be because graduates of the normal 
schools have been given a dynamic faith in the ideas taught. To talk 
social motive to student^ for'two to four years and find them indiffer- 
ent do local social welfare when they go out to teach raises several 
questions, ono of which Is— “Was the sincerity of- the instruction 
proven by the personal life of faculty members and by n responsive 
institutional sensitiveness to public welfare?” The Colorado State 
Teachers’ College, in its community cooperation plan, offers credit, 
subject to substitution for tart of the required practice teaching, for 
two consecutive terms of assistance rendered by students in the undcr- 
tlitfings Qf specified )oCal social organizations. . 

Many ndnrtal school faculties would be deeply chained if- they 
stydclenly became aware that some of {he vqjy xvorst schoolsin thfitr 
States Ver^ to v T>e found practically under the cayes of the normal 
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school^ here is a test of extension service' which is bound to bo 
applied sooner or later. The best - demonstration along this lino 
found by the writer was at Tuskegee, which is located centrally iu 
MnCon County, Ala. In this county there are 7,500 negro children 
lif'school age and 55 public schools for them. There arc 30 one-room 
schools, and 25 schools having two or iftore classrooms. * 

In Macon County there arc six schools with teachers' cottages: 
nine schools arc equipped to teach domestic science; 16 are Rosen wa Id 
schools (cases where the local community has made liberal appropria- 
tions to meet conditions of aid in building by Rosenwald Fund) ; 27 
schools liafe home makers* canning dubs: 10 schools have hoys' agri- 
cultural clubs; II have school gardens; 18 have school farms; eight 
have farmers’ conferences, and 51 have active boards of school 
trustees. There aV 50 of the enumerated activities in connection 
with’ the one-room schools. 

The continued stimulation of supervision from Tuskegee Institute 
has much to do^fcbth the progress made in Macon County. A further 
explanation is found %n, the, fact that a model school- is maintained. 
This school is In what is known as the Rising Star Community, which 
is* just beyond, the institute farm, where a 4 combined school .and 
dwelling house has been erected and two graduates of Tuskagoe, a 
man and his wife, occupy and conduct a public school? The house 
contains five rooms: A sitting room, bedroom, a kitcheii, a dining 
room, and a special classroom, There isalsoa barn and a garden, with 
horses, cows, pigs, and chickens. The regular classroom work is car- 
ried on in this as in other public rural schoot§, except that instead of 
spending all theirlimc^p a classroom, pupils are divided into sections 
and given instruction in the ordinary industries of a farm com inunity. 
While some pupils cook, others dean the house, others the yard, others 
work in the garden, and others receive, literary instruction. 

INSTITUTIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS IN FULL. 

\ ; 

-digitizers of work in i;iiral education in State normal schools 
will be likely to visit the best institutional demonstration of this 
work already in progress. As a valuable supplement to first-hand 
study, illustrations in complete detail have been secured froiu insti- 
tutions varying in their attack upoq the work in rural education and 
^Wiese will be presented in full. They are printed iri the appendix 
herewith. The sligli*. repetitions in tho first illustration are due to 
the, hie i : t Jinfc the account is Miken: frpnf an inside survey just .pub- 
* 1 i^m^wiuch * lutd. a: piir bqso. ofcomplcteri^ * 5 “ ' 
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PART II.— OUTSTANDING PROBLEMS OF PROGRESS. 


RELATION OP RERAI^TO GENERAL EDUCATION. 

• "taxational progress is tin evolution which is l»est understood- hv 
(listmguithing, if possible, the sensitive points of contact of what is 
- being doi i with what is just about Jo be begun. Leadership is deter- 
mined W a quick perception of what is the immediately next step 
nnd bVihc will to lake this step at once iir-a bommon-sense wav. 

The preparation of rural teachers is a major problem in rural 
education, arul rural education is a significant and an interlocking 
part of nil public educational effort - . Rural education in general or 
any specified part of it may bo segregated to some extent for inten- 
sive study, but not isolated — this is- impossible, more utterly impos- ' 
siMe and undesirable each year. A great American philosopher has 
said that the major problem of human, progress is to establish ono 
congruous way of living in the human race. . ' 




Consciousness of thiigreatyst problem is spreading from philoso- 
phers and statesmen to a constantly more inclusive number of people; 
nnd. in tha application of institutional agencies to its solution, the 
military nnd naval organizations nro most nobly and saerifieiallv 
holding the foreground of present thought and appreciation. The 
compelling inspiration ^f the deeds of soldiers and sailors quickens 
the thought of leaders Upon whom rests" neft immediately Hie 
present safety of democracy as the continuous nourishing* of democ- 
racy. This quickened thinking has had forceful individual state- 
ment, and the National Education Association is at \york through a 
commission of its ablest members to integrate and clarify the Nation’s 
new educational program. 

Ip a pamphlet of May, 1917, the Commissioner of Education, 
urged-*- - - 

The need for belter schools to meet the new demands for a hlgher^luVet of 
average Intelligence, «eie|itlfle knowledge, and industrial skill, which. wljhc0sae 
with the ree»taBUsjmicot o£ peace, makes, more tfrgent the need fe? mure and 
heyef trafned itvdien, TS$for‘ di%il^p-. eVera <w 

ot ®yery child in school must "by iiiade to j.rwuoe the fullest possible moms 

S py nnrmat sbhooia .should double their energies and u»e ait dheJr fund's in 
»e fflost economic way for the work of preparing teachers, Appropriations 
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for ^the support of normal schools should bo largely increased, ns should also 
the attendance of men antPwomen preparing for service as teachers. 

Speaking bbfore the normal-school section of the National Educa- 
tion Association, in February, 1918, Dr. C. Bagley said : 

Certainly nothing will do more to hasten the day when an adequate training 
of teachers will be demanded and expected than well-matured plans for 
effecting sufh training: And just uow the time Is particularly opportune for 
maturing these plans. The* low estimate which the public has placed upon 
public-school service Is certain to be revised in the uear future. The tradi- 
tional scheme of liurflnn values is already beginning tcTttisintcgrate, and it Is 
not too much to say, even now, that the scheme of values which will dominate 
the now wory order must give its highest uml most effective sanctions to the 
kind of social service that teaching represents. ♦' • 

iturnl education* by reason of its less well-developed administrative 
machinery as well as because of its inherent characteristics, has not 
.yet profited in proportion t<^ its scope and significance in the educa- 
tional status of States, from the current, increasingly scientific, study 
of education. What is done at present in preparing rural teachers 
is largely empirical, and the need now is a regencral beat ion oii a 
scientific basis— the subsoiling qf a too superficially worked field. 

Dr. Bagley s dictum— “ Certainly nothing will. do more to hasten 
the day when an adequate training of teachers will be demanded and 
expected ‘than well-matured plane for effecting such training”—* 
touches exactly the motive of this discussion. Part I 6f this manu- 
script has presented vividly planfc that are in the process of maturing. 
The unselfish efforts which have been put upon the proposition 
of better prepared rural teachers ,must not miscarry. Multitudes 
of men are giving tho last full measure of devotion to safeguard 
democracy certainly we arc not to prove impotfcnt in the presence 
of this fundamental problem in nottorishing democracy. 

Ho needs of rural teachers, stated in general terms, are: ; (l) 
Pow^r of scholarly leadership; (2) scholarship and training equal 
to that of tho teacher in a good elementary school anywhere; (3)T 
training specifically adapted to prepare them for their distinctive 
task; and (4) a wholehearted .belief that they are working at the 
’fountainhead of national well-being — an opportunity Which they may 
surrender, Ibut from which they can never be promoted to a greater 
tnslc, "because, there,i? rro greater task. 

► : \ . • -* . 

SWCIFfC PROBLEMS IN RURAL-TEACHER PREPARATION - 

i Tho specific prol$ems that have-become. Tnofe- or less well defined 
in tneState normal schools which have hMertakhirtO megt t^e' pre- 
paratory 4^eds of rural teachers are 88 follows? L 'Whafc'entmnca 
and. graduation standards 6hall be set up! 2. What are good 
courses of study for rutal teachers! 3. Who.are good'teachers for 
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•students fn these courses? 4. What differentiation of classes includ- 
ing practice teaching is best? 5. Wfiat administrative adjustments u 
are required? 6. What extension and promotion activities are worth 
while? 7. How may plans for preparing rural teachers be so per* 
footed that they will parallel the plumb line of democracy? j 

1. ENTRANCE A\D GRADUATION STANDARDS. ' , 

* * * 

At present approximately CO ])er cent of the normal schools giving 
rural Gourses require high-school graduation for admission, and 50 
par cent require two years in residence for graduation, while 23 : 

. P or fent have both secondary and college courses for rural teachers j 

j and 17 per cent have only secondary school bourses. The present j 

{ tendency is' to make the minimum for graduation from secondary f 

school courses* equivalent in amount to high-school graduation and ! 

to give in college courses a limited certificate at the end of one year ■ 

| and a life certificate upon the completion of Uvo years’ work in. the ! 

j normal school. These standards arc determined by the present ; 

j frontier of progress in the various States. The State’s educational ; 

leadership has the task of keeping the standards enforced in equi- ! 

librium with the best that the advancing frontier makes possible. A \ 

_ great agricultural State which establishes the most* elementary sec- j 

omlary school courses in its normal schools for the preparation of * 

s rural teachers and makes no significant' improvement in .its super- j 

| ^ c ' u * standards in 10 years is simply accumulating shame against a 

• day of greater humiliation. The test of beginning work in any con- 
structive process is the discovery of a cumulative effect in the results 
• . of such work. Leaders define and take advantngo of this effect.* 




1. COURSES OF STUDY. 


* The best present courses of study foiyurnl teachers consist of four 
groups of subjects: First, such sublets as arc usually given in .the 
department of education and practice, with specific adaptations to 
meet the actual needs of teachers in rural schools^ second, Sttohsob- 
jeets as give resourcefulness ih localizing the coiflmon branches in 
natural, industrial, domestic, rand hygienic illustrations and ap- 
plications; third, such .subjects ns tend to develop social interest 
find intelligence and inspire purposes of^articipatioit and leadership 
•4n njitol 'living; anfy fourth, if the length Of thij course permits, a 
wido selection of elective subjects appealing to 4ho individuality 
of the stadenfi ... . - . ; | £ 

Subjects jn^j||ticular are adeguatel^sBowm in the review v of data- 
logues «t\d the 'ns$titu$onai illustrations in full predated in the 
. Appendix, supplemented by the -itemized- statemept'Ut the courses 
given m the estate- Northal School, Kea^ey, Ifebr., also in 'the 
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Appendix. Two-year and four-year curricula for rural school teach- 
ers are presented with fullness of itemization in “ Curricula Designed 
for the Professional Preparation of Teachers for American Public 
Schools,” published by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, February, 1917. 

S. SELECTION OF FACULTY. 


Teachers for prospective beginners in rural school teaching should 
be the best whom the available maximum salary will secure — best In 
general and in specific preparation. A prepared teacher is: First, 
one who has^ fullness and accuracy of knowledge in the subjects which 
arc to be taught and who is determined to become intimately familiar 
with all the sources at his command to which ho may go or send for 
the increase of his knowledge and the proof of its accuracy; and 
second, he is one who" by patient teaching under competent criticism 
has been shorn of careless, haphazard, slovenly, weak, and wasteful 
methods and has by observation, instruction, and practice acquired 
efficient, time-saving methods; third, a prepared teacher is a manly 
man or a womanly wolnan who, by association with nature and. hu- 
manity through books .and by personal contact, 1ms grown into a 
compelling soul-power sufficient to interpret, to cultivate, to vivify, 
to individualize, to inspire in children and youth the best ideals of 
life in general and of the humanity and nature about them in par- 
ticular; to banish laziness and ^elf-satisfying stagnation by giving 
the conscience a better grip on the will. 

Specific preparation for teaching students in the courses for rural 
teachers irf State normal schools presupposes the general readiness 
just outlined and an attitude of utter loyalty toward rural education. 

Tlidre can be no secret assumption that there is a better field for w*ork 
in education. This attitude musF.be arrived'at by specific study of 
artd participation in country living, including education, and it may* 
be honestly kept, by the same means. State normal colleges and uni- 
versity colleges of education are slowdy. providing courses of study 
and ^s^inbling faculty members suited to give opportunity jfo'r 
m teachers of rural teacher^ to makejhemselves ready. The observa- 
JO- . tjon of fhe writer is that*, while there arc exceptions, the best fouiular 
#>n fot this spcific preparation is country breeding— at least tiiftmgh 
^^ddhood and yoiith^enotigh to establish a permanent unde^jarid- 
^^:ing u ot and love for coiintry/folks, young and. old. " ' / V / v 

. ' ’■ *'£*■• . V ; ’ , 1- J J* ± i '' v/' « \ v \ '■ V' '* " V •' % L* /v*. ' 

' ^Uie qupRt'on ‘immediately in ,tfe f&FfgrouiVd 'of the aitfiinti'orf ’at * ■*§ ^ 
' present i?: tVhat differentiation of subjects and classes for the group ‘ ■: 

, . of students in normal schools who are preparing to teach in rural 
schools can be advantageously inndef Should action here begin with 
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a patient research for all the li&eness in the needs of urban and 

• rural teachers or should obvious differences in needs "be recognized at 
once and a clearly justifiable differentiation, if not specifically crit- 
ical, be instituted? In procedure, tlje Second alternative is being 
applied in social, industrial, and some professional subjects. This is 
well, for thus theory will emerge from practice, and while, in the 
hands of too enthusiastic and inadequately educated leaders, differ- 
entiation in subject matter tends to overrun necessity and become 
ridiculous, this is usually corrected in time and a careful restriction 
of differentiation to actual needs is gradually achieved. 

The work of departments of rural education, and where special 
courses are given in other departments, is to grow the new work into 
the organic, central life of the normal schools and not. to develop a 
aide show. The saner the work of differentiation, the less conspicu- * 
ous and the more influential the rural group tends to become,. both 

• within and without the normal school. 

Where academic and professional instruction 'lose duality and be- 
come unifjjcl (a suggested probable feature of the new epoch), there 
will be mdve general differentiation- between urban and rural groups 
, . dlie to the wide difference in the rural nnd-urban schools as to form 
^ of organization and location.* And yet there may be several sub- 
- ' ’ j«*ts in which the usabFsuggestions made by normal-school teachei<s 
- will not be fitted specifically enough to the* actual situations in which* 
the students use them to. warrant different classes. For safeguarding 
institutional unity and the higher loyalty of school over department 
it will certainly be well to obliterate to a large degree differentiation 
•in literary, social, and religious activities, and to make only plainly 
justifiable differences in classes. This will not interfere with de- 
partmental semiflar work and occasional segregation for social nur- 
. poses. 1 


differentiation uj practice teaching is more repent and much less 
•well worked out than in class instruction. Within the past twa years 
demonstration rural schools, hitherto utilized by normal' schools 
chiefly for purposes of observation have been rapidly adapted to use 
for practice teaching. In addition, a large number of rural schools 
have been affiliated with the normal schqols for practice. In the use 
o’f theso schools the crudities of initial work are conspicuous. Inade- 
quate funds, undeveloped appreciation of what is being attempted 
and an apparent assumption that die whole enterprise is to succeed 
on a.iow level of of money and of talent in human agents 

arc obstacles just tQ be cleared away. 

pne otf the outstandfng probl^ oiadmifiistmion adjustment In- 
cident to practice in affiliated aids ojf the campus, wld6h*r*fn>- 
quently too far *way t» peraijt stnd.fenss, to keep up elass work in the 
norpi^ schools, is the balancing, to the advantage of the student and 
’ - ■ ^ ^ ~ ' ■ 
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for purposes of credit records, of the practice and recitation work of 
students. . Present practice in this matter is locally unsatisfactory in 
several institutions. In sortie normal schools students drop class 
work for thp period of. their practice, varying from ono to four 
weeks, and then r6enter class and pick up the current work the host 
that they can upon their return. Such an arrangement as this can, 
of course, continue only temporarily, and economical and effective 
adjustments have already been evolved. 

One ofjhe best illustrations of the successful SBlution of this prob- 
lem is found in the State normal school at "Winona, Minn. In this 
school the principle invoked by the committee in charge of the 
course of study to be pursued by those electiivg'to do rural *§chool 
work is: “ Preparation -for rural teaching should be just ns thorough 
and just as far-reaching as preparation for city-school work.” The 
application of tlfiS sound principle is difficult for many reasons, but 
by inconvenience chiefly when applied to practice teaching. F^ve 
schools in the country have been affiliated, all of whi^h are from 4 
to 6 miles distant, and provision isumadc for students to be on leave 
> from the normal school for sp weeks while practicing in these 
schools. In ordfer to insure that this'prnctice “should furnish values 
equivalent to, if.not w identical with, those offcled in town great care 
%ns been taken to free the -time of students so that they inav^giVfe 
. practically the whole* of their attention. to living in the community 
and working lu the practice schools. This is 1 accomplished by organ- 
izing the students who. oJecrto prepare for -rural teaching into six 
. groups: A, B, .0, D, E, and F, so that there is one group prac- 
ticing the first six weeks in the fall, and a new group (B or C, etc.)' 
ready to go to practice at^thc beginning of each new six weeks’ 
period'through the year. To safeguard the interests of students and 
preserve the dignity of the normal school, both important considera- . 
tions, it is necessary tot>ffcr class subjects for these students r so that 
they may get full timo-on each subject. This is takeq care of vci*y 
well in the term sfthfedule as follows: J < 

JvNion X (RtfRAr. Kdvcatiox Group A). * * 


1. (Rural method, J.) 
£. Elective, 

3. Rural teaching, 

4.. Uurhl teaching, 


k 


Lb 1. -Geography, 1. ; 

- 2. 'Rural* borne economy, 
'i 8. Psychology, * 

"C ; 4 

. ... 

I t Theory education. 




4. English composition, 1. 

Rural method, 

RorahschooT manngepnent, • 
Drawing, f 'j 
Drawing, 

Note.— S tudents- Ja rural . education 1 
who <Jo - their student - teaching' .in the 
•winter "or Tthh. sprlng - term jauat' nr- 


range their woriuin halves 



that shown for the fall tefm. Consult 


classification committee. 

. . . 
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By this scheme group A will tench the first six weeks of the fall 
term, and will concentrate on this work with especial reference to 
method. They may do reading in an elective subject if time permits. 
For this teaching, a village one-room school, a village two-room 
School, tpul two typical rural schools, as well. as the rural training 
schools, arc available. At the end of six weeks the students in group 
A return to normal school and in the balance of the 12 weeks’ term 
complete their rural methods subject, do one-half term in school 
management, and do double time in drawing. They are then credited 
. ) V|, h woeks in rural method, in teaching, and in drawing; 0 weeks 
Jy management, and C weeks in an elective if this is completed, mak- 
ing practically a full and satisfactory term's work. 

The nut\ior of plan adds: 

. 0,11 Plan is limited by the fact that we have so few seniors utiiniliitt for the 

practice in the first six weeks of the fall lorik ■ 'For next year we have post- 
poned all Junior-practice teaching until the /students have tyul jit Jeast six 
weeks of class work with the rural-odueaticyf su]terrisor, who then can better 
choose the- .students for group 15— the group to go out the s^-omt six weeks. 
We found need this year to SWt.ench six weeks sft that the 'weaker students 
hud tiie longest time to grow. This lias made it more nearly possible, too, to 
apply our rule for regular students. 1. e.. that no one limy tench with mi E 
t (condition) In any subject, nor with more ITs (Just passing marks) than 
* marks, above D ; though there have still had to he exceptions. Hetnrhlug seniors ’ 
•can. of course, teach in the fall. , ' 

There are many other problems iri ilie control and adequate supor- 
x ision of practice teaching done off the normal campus, and these 
problems increase in practical difficulty as the radius of distance from 
the normal school (“Practice Teaching, Milwaukee',” in Part III, 
illustrates in detail distributed praclicc teaching). Transportation, 
living conditions, organization of conferences? with the critic teach- 
ers to economize the energy and time of'thcse teachers, and the maxi- 
mum service of supervisors to both critic and student teachers in 
these scattered centers, are being eared for in practically as many 
different ways as there are iust it nlmns undertaking the work. Pos- 
sibly no such classic demonstration of the utilization of these .varied 
rural practice centers as tluU made by E.'A. Sheldon at Oswego, 
N. i ., in thc,sixties of the nineteenth century in the graded training* 
school can soon be made; but bulletins already issued and the four 
institutional, illustrations presented in this manuscript, conferences 
being held, institutional and periodical publications, and correspond- 
ence nCe beginning wbrk of a cWring-house character Which will 
jpi^ntljr -find adequate edi^ng^in A»fttionhl journal Q f rural cdtica^ 
Mon, , - 

f- FURTHER AlJlItMlISTRAnVB CONSIDERATIONS. 

T V v»‘- 

In practise teaching, as in the differentiation subjects, dminis- 
trative control is requiijsd to preserve institutional solidarity and 

■ I H -T 
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insure to the students sensitiveness to the total impact of the whole 
normal school on the improvement of teaching. Sharply drawn de- 
partmental lines with instructors, who have departmental rather than 
institutionaf horizons debilitates nnv school and robs students of that 
chief result of true education — a liberal mind. If the practice for 
rural teachers is continued for two terms of 12 weeks, possibly the * 
first 12 weeks could be done much more economically in the campus 
training school, this being utilized for acquiring recitation and lesson 
planning technique.' However, where but 12 weeks are given, the 
practice had better be in rural schools supplemented by directed ob- 
servation in' the campus training school, mid students in courses for 
urban schools shodd, as far as the equipment permits, supplement 
their urban^pra^A with discussed observation in the rural prac- 
tice schools. 

KnndUmentally administrative adjustments turn upon these prii* 
ciples: 1. The normal school is a State school which can not, in 
common honesty, unless restricted by establishing, law, allow- its 
efforts and expenditures to be diverted to and usfed dispropor- 
tionately for either urban .or rural needs. 2; Normal school provi- 
sions for the preparation of rural teachers must be made equal to 
provisions for others teachers .in financial and human resources, 
this principle to apply* to physical equipment, to directors and 
teachers of special courses within tlic normal schools, and to prao /S * 
tice teaching critics and supervisors employed for off- 1 lie-campus •’ 
work. 3. Dynamic support -by the administration is a prime ^essen- 
tial enforcing all the time the necessity *of cooperation on the part 
of other departments, and rehoartening the workers to succeed in I 
their uncharted field. \ ' 




9 . WOKTH-WHII.E EXTENSION AND PROMOTION. 

Closo cooperation between normal school extension departments 
and town or county superintendents of rural teachers is essential to 
avoid duplication of effort and to knit up the public educational pro- 
gram. State teachers 1 reading circle courses may be effectively pro- 
moted forextension .teaching purposes by normal school 'instructors 
in. ninny States; and by mutual understanding the more. ’experi- 
enced rural teachers who have exhausted the necessarily abbreviated 
readings circle courses may be enrolled to advantage, in moro ad- 
vanced extension courses. Possibly., the best extension teaching is 
i - ^accomplished , at present by the. visiting normal* sehool in- 
1 rttfal Jteachers^ 


^ i^strifQtbrs ; who are 

n .. •a.y- . V-.-v* - * 
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The necessity for extension ttd promotion activities is well stated 
j in tIle catalogues of the Tennessee normal schools: ' \ 

i; y he normal schools believe that it Is necessary not only to prepare teartiers 

: buf t0 f ,re l lare places for teachers. To this, end they will assist in every 

(' movement for developing educational interest and will take part in tin*- a«- 

. gross! ve campaign for school Improvement in every section of the Stnte. 

i ^he working out of this ideal is obviously needed where there is 
i- ^ lc i eas f effective local leadership. Workers in rural, education 
come to feel this need and to attack it intensely. It is necessary 
that fiorntal school presidents safeguard the energy of such faculty 
[ members. If it is decided to he worth while to do this odtside work, 
then some offset of reduction in or assistance with inside work should 
: be provided. 4 

Wholesome growth of the effort to prepare rural teachers within 
the normal schools and respect for this w'ork, both within and with- 
out these institutions, will turn on the administrative adjustments,, 
alrendv presented, on the thoroughness and correctness of adupta- 
lion of the work to the purposes for which it is intended, on the 
scholarly adequacy of the publications distributed and upon the se- 
lection of leaders of superior academic, professional, and social 
I growth fo direct it. Such leader, s will establish relations of mutual 
helpfulness with local, State, and national leaders in their own and 
other phases of rural progress. 1 his will make possible an annual 
rural progress day program of exceptional merit at the normal 
school— a day of intellectual and spiritual communion enjoyed in 
soci^k informality by farm folks among themselves and- with their 
teachers, doctors, ministers, organization loaders, and the potential 
youths who are to come to local communities in the vantage place 
of teacher, ^ The sense of proprietorship in their normal school, .with 
which citizens who have come from widely scattered local communi- 
ties return to their homes after such a day, is significant in the edn, 
cutional well-being of the, State. 

*• THE plumb line of democracy. 

The safety and nourishment of democracy forbid thfc continuance, | 
foren longer time than is made .Accessary by the present order, of • 
publicly paid instruction of ri0al children by teachers who are one, 1 f 
twp. ttape, and font years less- well' prepared, than the publirty-fmid 
teachers of prban children. Democratic public service idfceals forbid* , 
nny State normal school, ill so far as it is supported proportionately 
by all of the taxable property of the Stale, to concentrate' its aetivi- 
tee* jilt} consequent jMcpendiluraOipon the needs of urban bothers. 
Copnlry property and countrjr children, frorn ope- fourth to tW- 
ftfdrths the total m the various States, have bu^to ask intelligently 




and- persistently in the court of public opinion to pet a verdict of 
recognition and service by all State normal schools. 

Edward A. Boss, professor of sociology in the University of Wis- 
consin, thus concludes an appeal written in 1014 (“On Behalf of 
Kural Civilization”): 

As I see the situation hero. I would rather the next million dollars this State 
pives to education. >ycnt to rural schools rather than to city schools, or high 
schools, or university. It may he ns unfair to spend taxes from city people in 
hot tori up the country ns It Is to spend taxes from country people In believing 
the city, but it is not so foolish. 


This is not presented in an attempt to array city and country 
against cadi other, since the whole spirit of tins discussion is in 
^ appreciation of/the unity, the solidarity of national life; but such a 
statement comes from- Dr. Ross, with the authority of first rate 
- scholarship in sociology, and in form it is vivid enough to mouse 
thought. 

The intensity of specialization with which educational leaders, ns 
well as executives in other enterprises, must attack their tasks fore- 
closes their .mental horizons in many instances. Lest such be the case 
in this discussion, the following statements ave introduced: 

No otlicr problem Is oven second in Importance to that of maintaining tlio 
native quality of the rural population. The rural districts are the seed bed 
from which even the cities are stocked with people. Vj>on the character of tldg 
stock- more than upon anything else, does /lie greatness of n nation and the 
quality of its civilization ultimately depend. If* the native vigor, physical mid 
Rental, of the people should decline, nothing could save its civilization from 
decay. .Not even education Itself can permanently arrest such decay when the 
inborn capacity to be educated is disappearing. (Thomas N. Carver, professor 
of economics, Harvard University, in “ Principles of Rural Keonomlcs,’ ! p. 334.) 

The country produces population, energy, and original Ideas— the raw inn* 
torlals of social life — ns It produces food .mid tho raw materials of mnnufnc- 
tures. The city combines ideas and thus forms the social uilnd; Jn exchange 
for the. streams of fresh life that pour In upon- It from farm and village, it 
fc sends forth to every rural community, nnd eveu. to (lie Isolated homestead, 

stimulating currents of thought and of moral enthusiasm/ It quickens social 


* 
gar 

■ 


instincts and awakens , Interest's la men and women whose lives were cl$e 
monotonous and hard. .. It raises their standards and puts ^before thorn fornn% 
lated policies for thelr^conshlernllori. Genius Is rarely born la tlm town. The X., 
world's great faiths have germiunted In the desert, or among mountain heights. ^ 
..Its great , policies have been suggested by unsophisticated men.- It owes Its 
greht discoveries and its Immortal crcatlonau to those who have lived with 
nature and with simple. folk; but the creation and the discovery, the policy and 
tlie faith, have lifted and ^transformed tire race 'only wiieh they have sub se-/ 
been Tnsldoncd by tho mind and have, been , charged with m^r from! 

/the. hehrp.'of ;the ; multitude. in H;\ did ittOKs,, pkifessor of' seeidfogy, 

I Lave always thought that we overlook the (act that the 'real sources - n 
strength in the community come from the bottom, Do you flnd-eoclety renew- 

Anv i^cnlf fwitn lb/, t Tioth, 1 * mk.. d_.i _ .. . . ■ . 

1 


lng Itself from I'hetopf Don’t you find society renewing itself from t he rank! 
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of unknown men? Do you look to the lending ftitnUles to keep on lending you? 
T>o you look to the ranks of the men 'already established in authority to con- 
tribute sons to lend the next generation? They may— sometimes they do— but* 
you can’t count on them; and what you are constantly depending on is the rise 
out of the rnnks of unknown men, the discovery of men whom you had passed 
by, t lie sudden disclosure of capacity you bad not dreamed of, the emergence 
of somebody from ioinc place of which y«»u had thought the least, of some man 
unanointed from^up high, to do the thing that th>e qgenOnlion calls for. Who 
would have looked to Lincoln to save a nation? Who that knew 'Lincoln when 
he was a lad and n youth and a young man— hut nil the while there was spring- 
ing up in him, as if lie were connected with'tlie very soil itself, thc^tap of a 
nation, the vision of a great people, a' sympathy so ingrained ami intimate with 
the common run of men that he the {icople Impersonated, sublimated, 

touched with genius. And it is to such sources that we must always look. No 
111,111 cnn cumulate .the courses of genius, no man can foretell the leadership of 
nations. And so we must see to it that the bottom is left open; we must see 
to it that the soil of the common feeling, of the common consciousness, is always 
fertile and u.idogged, for there can bo no frui^unless the roots touch the rich 
sources of life. And it seems to me that the school houses doited here, there, 
and c\ ory whore, o\or the great expanse of this Nation, will some day prove to 
he the roots of that great tree of liberty which shall spread for the sustenance' 
and protection of all mankind. (Woodrow Wilson,' In an Address Oct 25 
UU1.) . • « 

Against tins democratic ’background of broad perspective of wjiich 
the best minds arc conscious, three specific suggestions will conclude 
this discussion: 

1* -Hie bleeds of all the people in the territory which supports tho 
"State normal school ami which this scboePrciwes should determine 
tin? proportionate distribution of sttKlents preparing to teach ip ele- 
mentary schools to vavious.spccihe curricula, as nearly as may be; 
e. g,, one-sixth to primary teaching, Grades I and II; one-third Co 
intenhediate teaching, Grades 111, iV, V, and VI; one-sixth to upper 
grades, VIT and \ III; and one-third for rural school teaching, 
Grades I— \ III. These fractions will, of course, vary between 
localities. • ■ * 


2. President Bruce B. Payne, George Peabody College for Teach- 
^crs, v _ Nashville, Tenn., has stated, what others engaged to any extent 
in tho preparation of teachers and leaders in rural education know, 
Hint this work demands the utmost cape in. the selection of faculty 
members to safeguard the early stages of its evolution, giving 
initial impetus, and the most Jiberal salary basis for the retention, in 
tins service of the strongest personalities. The assumption o£llrhato 
superiority js sq unconsciously ingrained ift ^omo people responsibly 
for the present situation -that thejK do not sec the foregoing facts. 
Without the real leadership, effort (if any is madfe) is con- 

trolled fey imitffivp rather tlifih. by though{ : mH ideas. 

& Doan ^ines;% ; ;Ilusselly Teasers’ CoUcge,Coiumbjn Unbersityj 
Nevj York City, has made the best expression in print in Rppreciatiofi 

- ‘t- ■. »■ 1 . " ■ ■ 
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of the preparation of rural teachers. In a letter written the Iowa 
State Ifoard of Education, 1912, he said: r - 

iti my judgment the chief task of the hornml schools in the next generation 
will be to ascertain how to train teachers for rural schools, to educate rural 
communities to the point of demanding n suitable rural education, and to elevate 
the iwofessional stand I ng of the rural teacher. All this Is a great work, prob- 
ably the greatest educational work ever attempted in this country. It i.^ tin* 
most interesting ami Inspiring task that has over boon proposed to any body of 
educators. Any institution fortunate enough to be permitted to outer upon it is 
to be congratulated. , 
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' APPENDIX. 

INSTITUTIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS IN FULL. 

IOWA STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, CEDAR FALLS. 

By Macy CAMPUEi.r.. Department of Rural Education. 


* THIS TRAINING OK ltllt.U, TEACHERS. 

J 

The pi cpamt^.n of teachers for rural school* lias boon accepted by the Iowa 
ate lou cliers' College as a spcciul service that should not be confused with 
other teacher-training l.roblon.s, ami hence it lias a department of rural edu- 
cation to which. Is committed the dlrectiou of this dlllieult work. Tills Has 
been done to give the entire .rural-school problem an opportunity to lie studied 
nnt tnogljt and tested in ways? that will ascertain the truth and that will 
determine the difficulties to be overcome and the solutions to be applied An 
examination of the results, covering a period of four years, estublisl.es the 
wisdom of thus segregating the undertaking from the other services of the 
college and in treating i,t as an original enterprise that calls for explicit care 
ond suniclent experience to warrant a deduction of conclusions. 

. The first problem solved was to draft and organize a course of study that 
would place rural education on a basis as good as tliht of onv other depart- 
ment. This was done to establish llV fact that this kind of teaching Was as 
Important, ns highly esteemed, ond us much worth good salaries as anv other 
kind of school work. Accompanying this eamo the selection of it faculty for this 
cm, e\ei} member of which should be n notable person In the tone her* train 1 * 
' lug business, whose stutus hi the college os a whole would give range for 
notnblo ability and for an opportunity to do the njorle assigned under clrcum- 
” stances that advertised and emphasized Ids capal.i/ity and efliclency us an edu- 
cator. T|ils organization lias proved that It realizes the Importance of Its 
assignment, and the' members thus Invited have given ns much prominence to 
the eollbge at home and abroad ns lias been the privilege of. any other de- 
partment, while more prestige has come to the ludlvhluub, themselves through 
the merits of their success than they coyld have gained In longer establish?,! 
Wb.k, This singling out of rubm edttfstflon ns one of file great Undertakings 
of the present day, and this planning and promoting of the service on rt great 
scale, such- as the work deserves, l.nve been important points that" brought 
dlstlnctlou through prominence and pub(|cky. . ’ - 

^tree elatsds of indents w*re solicit fif jMjrbiuneut fdr Ihe* ■ com-sob fl) 
#t-aalc.il, ^fenced. teocljejg, vyl w gdyid rendered no*b& eftoet.t In. the 
mfjipnnm Ijinp to Jo^demoust ratfoir \v«i>k in. < Ids new-3fteltl, QiVd who khew bV 
experience the rural-school district; {*) j/Mg men npcl ycnag women qf Aral 
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homes who were familiar with the conditions through their environment and 
\yh*t had confidence in tin* outcome of the country school under good manage* 
rnoiit ; and (.3) hlgh-school graduates who were rert<]£ to neeept work in tho 
«j»untry schools under more favorable conditions and who had an interest in 
fVmutry life and ih country welfare. This .selective system of stgyirimi slu- 
dents fit** for such Induing was necessary if tlie work td*l>c (Wie wns to give 
adequate returns and the time given was not to he wasted. Only those who 
appreciate the country people and tin* country opportunities can give real 
promise of being suitable material to accept tins training and to develop 
servi coal lioness. 

For these ivqui remolds an elementary snbrolleginte course of two \v n .rs 
’was offered as the best way to get the right patronage and enable the eflicieucy 
of results bo a certainty. Tliosp students were given more training than 
education, and they titled the conditions so admirably and so successfully 
4 that their work In the schools has brought much praise to tin'* teachers' colleges 
e (Torts. Tho graduates of this course arc given “the rural teacher's diploma" 
and a “rural teacher's five-year State certificate." Their eflicieucy lias been 
such that it is recognized that the giving of the experienced element ary teacher 
such tv chanee as this training offers is of immediate practical benefit to bulk 
the 'teachers and the schools. 

There is a second course of study #1 rural education, admission to which 
based upon high-school graduation. This course .requires two years of prepara- 
tion, whereby the students may become specially qimlilied to' give lust ruction 
in rural consolidated schools. Such graduates receive “the nival education 
diploma” and the “ second-grade- State certificate.” In the near future most 
i t these matriculants will come from the high-scho.ol departments of the rural 
consolidated school districts. 

The training of rural teachers was the second task lb he solved. Tills 1ms* 
been accomplished through a cooperative system of organization whereby 
enough rural independent districts have* heed secured to permit the introduction 
a now plan of management under' the title of “ ttural demonstration schools.-" 
These 12 schools are each in charge of n sympathetic critic teacher who 
>u)n.rviscs the teaching of each of the students in tra living during'a Tull school 
month. During this time the student Is excused from 'college attendance, lives 
in tho country, and devotes all her time Ur personal work In the school district 
among the people and to teaching and managing the pupils of the scho<Jj under 
the advice and direction of the critic teacher and the kindly helpful ness vuf the 
faculty supervisors, who are constant daily visitors and observers of tin? work 
in progress. In addition to these one-fencher demonstration schools tlu»r$ are 
two demonstration -school townships, with nine schools in each, under a town- 
ship critic supervisor system, and three demonstration consolidated rural 
schools, thoroughly organized nml provided with modern buildings of h^gh 
order and with the l>est*of equipment obtnlnnble In every department. \ m 

These various schools are udder excellent lnnfingoment, their Instructors are 
able teacher,*, the superintendents in charge are associate professors on thfe 
* faculty of tho college, And the cbopemion of the people is complete 
reliable ThjOse arnih^etnonts give a school population of over 1*200 that 
epatfr Ybute to lurking prnctl.cn} and efficient the service that is Vequjred to be 
Tended as a trnjidhg Jh-teaching insrtltijtion. To Jnsiire perfect barhiohy . 
the eoqriiy ^Ipfriotejuiciit |s fib associate prpte^sO* education*' 
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IOWA STATE TEACHER^ COLLEGE. 4*0 

The cooperation here existing consists (l) of an exchange of services between 
The people, the regular teachers, nml the college; (2) of the employment of 
subsidy whereby the college assists In paying a part of the excuses of in- 
structors of said districts in return for the special use that is made of the 
schools in training students to be teachers; (3) of assisting in person ami in 
siH*akers for the social center meetings that are held monthly in each district; 

( I) of furnishing traveling libraries with frequent opportunity for exchange 
tn each school thus cooperating; and (5) of giving much supervision by the 
professors of the rural education depdf intent in return for the right to have 
| a voice In suggesting teachers that arc adapted to and are qualified for the 
service needed. 

Tire third problem solved was that of thoroughly Inlorbsting every family in 
ev<Tv community thus served. This lias been done (1) by personal visitation 
from house to house in order to ascertain t he exact conditions and thc'nttitmle 
Hint exists regarding educational work; (2) .by cultivating the acquaintance 
of the parents through social helpfulness; (3) by establishing a course of 
study for home work and home undertakings on tjic farms for the older pupils; 
(•I) by conducting a regular visitation system throughout the crop time of 
1 year to ascertain the progress the pupils are ranking and tlu» help that they 
need in order to make their demonstration plots successful, which visitations 
are continued during the regular vacations of the schools, so that there are no 
opportunities for neglect or discouragement to arise; (5) by maintnlnfhg girls' 
work in domcsticrfirts and in eookThg With the cordial assistance of the mothers; 
ami (G) by having school exhibits, district exhibits, contests Tnrwffcrlzos and 
liotuyrs, displays at fairs held by authority of flic State, and neighborhood and 
town^hlpjjjlcnlcs whore all parents and pupils can consider problems and receive 
in I vice from experts on undertakings in which all are interested. 

Ky 4hese*»or ganged efforts 3^1 high -schpol graduates nml 45G subcollcgiate 
students, have received Special attention during the col lege* year of 191G-1?, 
"‘Idle hundreds of others have been aroused iu their appreciation and heli>ed 
in theif conceptions of what is capable of peing done by joining some of these 
classes while making three mouths* special preparation for beginning the public 
service. All the students in rural education have been organized into a 
permanent society called “The Iowa Club.” which has regular meetings and 
combines literary and professional programs to give the members training in * 
public si>enlJ|jip, in the organizing 'of community work, in the comprehending 
of the many \ctors that are involved in the notable service to which they are 
planning to gi\\ tliolr lives and in bringing communities to a realization of the 
benefit that’ coolant ion nml helpfulness can secure by their own Initiative and 
labors. 

In closing this report of accomplishment and faithful service hi this great 
field, it can be stated that these four years of work have had a marked Influence 
on the lioople where tlieso activities have been existing, that the life of' the 
popple ns it whole hfcs been encouraged and aroused, and the outlook of the 
pupils has been ningniflgd and Improved tb such an extent that they have hi- 
crciised thefr nmbltiyo for moral Intellectual opportunities that they know 
can he Obtained high school anti coltege,, while spirit ^ coopetayoK 
t^iulrcil by TUlb movement fpr betteV schools luls developed neighborly sym- 
pathy amf^ooi} fcetfng tn inaStf direction!* That ate equally essential for com- 
mfiiijiy progress afad Cpmmuliity welfare. * ^ . 
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PROVISION FOR TRAINING TO TEACH IN RURAL AND CONSOLIDATED SCIIOOLS. * 

v . . * ‘ : 

1. An Ideal arrangement aail Its cost: ■ ^ ' 

Idenh arrangement : 

(n) For onc*room rural schools. 

An ideal arrangement for rural teacher training involves a 
' campus training school, as at present, for observation purposes 

and in order that tie students ‘tuking this course may became 
familiar with rural school conditions,' a number of rural schools 
cooi ior;i ting with the College in order to furnish opportunity for 
practice teaching. 

■ (t»J t*or township supervised schools. 

The ideal arrangement in this case is for the State to employ a 

' - ^ township supervisor who will devote full time to .the supervision 

* of the schools in .the township and a regular teacher for the 

demonstration school who should be responsible for the manage- 
ment, and instruction of this school and. tlius.nllow the time of 
of the supervisor -to be {ree for supervision. The State should 
^ ^ pay .the salary of this teacher. Student teachers would therefore 

be .trained under this teacher who in turn might be in. training 
for supervision work or other critic work. 

( c)For consolidated schools . . 

For observation work the plan mentioned for the bne-Voom rural 
3F* school is ideal. Student teaching should be done in the various 
grades nrjd the high school of the cooperating consolidated schools 
uuder the same plan as In the onc*roon; rural demonstration 
schools. . 1 *■* ' 

Cost: 

) For one-toom rural schools . one school only. 

'* Teaching force: A regular teacher, the State* paying a. subsidy 
* of from $5 to $15 a month to be applied on the teacher's salary, 

$45— $lfc. Supervision (approximate), $37. Total, $162. * 

(6) For townshijt supervision, one township only. 

Subsidy for township Supervisor per month, $i0 T -. < jt20. Salary 
of critic teacher for demonstration school, $60— $*0. Supervision 
(college), $400. Mileage for township Supervisor, $00. Total, $580, 

^ (c) For consolidated schools , one school only . >. 

* Subsidy on salary of snperintenOent* $200--$300. Subsidy on 
salary of 8 grade teachers, $5 to $10 pgr month each, $300— $1,080. 

■ . . Sutjervlslon, $t0 — $100.* Total, $1,480. 

2. Size of rural practice schools. , ' * • # •' * 

Uurul practice schools: . . s 


$ * 
* 


1914-15. 

150 
I 52 


275 

00 


1910-1,7. 

400 

86 


' T 1913-14, 

-Number of pupils., -JL— 25 , 

Number of practice teachers 1 13 

Amount of practice teaching and observntlon 
• Actu^l;teaching, OO^hours. Observottou and raar gement, 00 hours. 
^ Blustrs^ve,; teaching (observation arid *dis<ntsslon ln (mmpt^ •training 
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8. The ways In which rural practice teaching is carried on. 

{a) The general plan f/fr carrying on the practice* teaching t cork. 

Students of the elementary rural teachers’ course are required to 
take one tern> (3 mouths) of observation and teaching. The observa- 
tion is dbne in the regular campus training school ivhe& expert 
teaching ,of the fundamental branches is observed. This observation 
continues for two mouths. The practice ^t each Wig for all students on the 
element of y rural teachers’ coarse is done in oue of the rural detmfo- 
stration schools and continues for pne month. During this time the 
etmlent is excused from regular class work ami is given eight weeks* 
credit in all other subjects for which she is scheduled. The time of 
tlio studeut teacher during [Ids month is spent approximately as fol- 
lows: Tiie first day or pfrt of the day Is spent in observation of the 
teaching and management of the school by the regular teacher, in 
order tlfht the student teacher ninv become familiar with the condi- 
tions, tiie names of the pupils, and the subjects taught. The regular 

♦ teacher then assigns certain classes for the student teacher to teach, 
usually about one-third of the total number of classes on the dflfly 
program. On the following day and during the remainder of the 
month, the student, teacher prepares her lessons, writes lesson plans, 
assists in the games afid*t>Iny, visits in the homes, and becomes familiar 
with regular rural-school conditions, nil under the guidance and con- 

• trol of the regular teacher who in turn receives help and advice from 
the supervisors from the oolttge, some one or more of whom visits each 
school at least four times during the month. ' ' 

Students in the college Course in rural education are required to 
have tWQ months in practice teaching, Difring the first year of, their 
- course the practice teaching is done in a one-room rural demonstra- 
tion school under the same conditions ns those described above* Cor 
students on the elementary course. During the second year the student 
Ms required to\teach in one of the consolidated demonstration schools. 
The grade teacher In the consolidated school becomes critic teacher 
^ and proceeds in the same manner ns the critic teacher in the one-room 
demonstration school. The superintendent of the consolidated school 
and the grade teachers who act asperities receive an additional salary 
paid by the college for tiie extra Service rendered. * 

(&) The one-wow school plan. . 

The college has made arrangements with the boards of 15 cue-room 
country schools near Cc<jar Fails, whereby the regular teacher for 
each of those schools Is nominated by the college, wllli the under- 
standing tl^it students on the elementary and advanced courses in 
j , n,rttl education are. to do their practice teaching in these schools under 
the direction of supervisors authorized by the college to take charge 
of such work rind the regular criUc teacher, Tm* college pays a imp* 
sidy of at least ijor month on the-saTmjy of critic teacher, •fur- 

nislips library hooks, fttld gives sped nlfmpervisiop, 

• The. teachers who (Vnvo charge of one-room country gcjb&ols nlul wW 
aj'e -cmployM fey t).fi district hoards Vltu^e advice of the college 
conduct the schools -JHt the iisfial way.. and Jet us critic 
teoChars for students who Jo Iheltr pwetiee teaching Inthese schools. 
The cruic teacher is responsible for the correction «f all errors made 
. by di« ■« udenMcacher and at all times protects the Interests of ths 
; children against pooc student teaching. 

* „ ^ - 
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The student-teacher feels In <Suty bound • to serve with the Qjrltlc 
teacher. She makes lesson plans and submits them to 'the critic 
teacher. She Is willing and ready to take suggestions, and nssumes 
responsibility for the discipline of the class or group of which she lias 
direct charge. She carries on the work and instructs the pupils in 
accordance with the plans of the critic teacher so that the school will 
, * as a whole make progress. 

Note.— C ritic teachers : In order that dependable critics may he em- 
ployed and that their tenure of office may be increased, n satisfactory 
‘ salary must Jbc paid by 'the regular school board and an additional 
Subsidy of from $o to $15 per month should be paid by .the cod ego 
cooperating with the district. . 

(c) The amount of practice teaching being dotic at any one. time. 

The number of student -teachers during 1916-17 was GG. 

Note, — T hese stndpnt-tenchers did 120 hours of practice work jind ob- 
servation in the rural demonstration schools and 40 hours of observa- 
tion work in the campus training school. 

The number of critics and supervisors during 1016-17 : Critics, 19; 
supervisors, 3. 

s Note.— A part of the time of 'each of the three supervisors Is spent 

in each school. One' supervisor is directly responsible for the general 
welfare of the school, its relation to the community and the college; 
* one supervisor is dlrectl^responsiblc for the supervision of the practice 

teaching;. the third supervisor is particularly responsible for the’meth- 
'ods of instruction of the critic teachers, with special attention ta the 
language and reading w„ork. Each supervisor cooperates with the others 
- and assists them when necessary in their work. 

4. Approximate distribution of time of n critic teacher in a one-room rural 
demonstration school. ^ 

P/itwr* of icorfc. • ■ " 

, i , Average hours 

per wack, 

(a) Managing the school * r 4 

(b) Supervision of student- teacher 2 

(c) Teaching — 1 . — — .. 15 

(d) Other Work — 

' Assigning work to student-teacher. 1 

Reading lesson plans - * 3 

Conferences with student-tonchors: I i 4 

Committee work (social and community center): r „ 1--*^ 2 

: Settling matters of discipline.--; — - ‘ 1 

Making reeprds and reports — - — — • ... ------ . 2 

‘ Supervision of playground. — -L — . C 

Conferences with college supervisors-./* *— * 1 

’ (cjk'reparotionlof ’work • — ... — - — 10 

Correction of work.* ...1 — * — - 2 


Total- 


43 


J * 


- i % 


- Vi : THEIOWA, CLUB. 








The student s^Qrolieddn die various courts lu rural education ontMhemem- v 
hers of the fncultw of this department meet "from 0,30 to 3 a. in. alternatO^Mon* 





dny evenings for social development ana study of matters pertaining to the 
Improvement of rural life lit- Iowa, 


This is a voluntary organization and its meeting's have had a large and 
enthusiastic attendance since the organization of this group about five years 
ago. One-half hour of each meeting is devoted to Community singing. The 
best songs are learned and sung by the whole group'for pure enjoyment. This 
move looks toward encouraging more group singing in rural communities. 

Tlw best games for community recreation are learned and played for pure 
enjoyment Tills activity looks toward encouraging more group recreation in 
rural communities. Studies are made into rural-life conditions in Iowa, such 
as increase or decrease in rural Jtopulatloa. ownership and .tenantry on Iowa 
farms, average yield of corn In different counties, better roads, improved* farm 
practice, consolidated schools, etc. The activities of the club give its members 
an opportunity to develop executive capacity and the power of leadership. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, KEENE. 

By Evgene Tuttle, Director of Training Schools. 

TRAINING FOR RURAL SCHOOL TEACHING. T 

I. Courses offered. 

1. There are no regularly organized or differentiated- normal-school 
courses dealing specifically and exclusively with rural school interests. 
Rural school conditions receive consideration in education, sociology, and 
school-management classes in the same proportion as any specific type 
study or reference is mnde. All methods, plays nod games, manual and 
domestic Jirts class teachers emphasize rural^ school conditions iu their 
respective courses, and ‘the work is organized so that It is adaptable to 
urban, village, or rural schools. A course required , for all seniors ope 
semester, one period per week, is planned for fall of 1918. This will be 
called rural 4 education and deal with rural school organization and 
management, Including some rural sociology. 

tfntufe study and gardening. Junior year, 2 hours per week; seirfor 
year, '4 hours )per week. Equipment— Greenhouse 125 feet long; ample 
‘ grounds for small demon strntlon-school home gardens. Instructor— Spe- 
cialist in agricultural education and greenhouse management. Aim of 
instructor— preparation, management, and harvesting * applied to school 
home gardens, hot h-orua mental and vegetable, adapted to nlrhl, village, or 
urban conditions. 

II. Training- school organization and supervision at Keene Normal School. 

A^One 10-room Junior high school, grades 7-&S 
W One 12-toom grade school, grades 1-0. 

C; Onq 8-room grade school, grades 1-8. < 

D. Two 4rbom grade schools, graces 1-0. 4 

K. One 3-root» grade school, .grades 1-8. *• 

FV Two X-rodffi grade seho<$s, grades T-6. >■ * 

CL Three 2troom grad^chwiisf grMes 1*4/ 1 

A, B, C, an<rp arp used for regular £rade trainings General- organization 
‘ s plafi Is (a\ two looms In Charge trf one critic teacher, one graduate ttssisfpt, 

©he or two students? (t> two rooms in changer of one critic teacher, 'three 

^ i . 2 ^ 

% A •» X 

fc - i “ * ■ • ... X . *.;-! 








students. Graduate assistants are graduates of regular hro-year course, 
selected for third year for experience at a salary of $10 or $12 per week. 

G are two-room buildings to accommodate younger pupils outside the center 
of the city, in charge of one critic teacher, one graduate assistant Student 
teachers nmy be assigned to these buildings. 

E Is arranged as a typical village school, having one course of junior high- 
school organization for grades 7 and 8, manual and domestic arts equipment 
in one room. 

7n charge: One primary teacher, grades 1, 2, 3,; one intermediate’ teacher, 
grades 4, 5, 6 ; one junior high teacher, grades 7, 8; one student teacher in each 
^ division. 

y are one-room rural schools, in charge of one teacher, one student. 

ill teachers are paid by the State, the city paying to the State tuition for 
pupils at a varying rate per capita of average attendance in all school 

III. Supervision of schools and student teaching. 

Organization : /'"'“'X 

(a) One supervisor of Irainptg who lias charge, practically as superin- 
tendent of scliools, of oil schools. Jn theiclty mentioned in II, with duties 
ns follows*: 1. General school supervision. 2. Directs assignment of student 
teachers. 3. Has -school management^ and law with senior class, one 
period per week with each division. \i. Conducts weekly . meetings of 
grade teachers either as grade meeting or X general ineotigg. 5. Individual 
conferences with teachers and student tonclVrs. 

(b) Grade critic teachers ns noted under IE These report to supervisor 
by form and by conference regarding student teachers. 

(c) Normal school department heads direct methodology .by meetings 

with teachers under 4 above. * 0 

Present supervisor, as preparation for the work and understanding of 
rural conditions, taught two terms in remote one-room rural schools, 
college graduate, normal-school graduate, master’s degree at teachers’ col 
lege, having there two courses in rural education, seven years' district 
superintendent of schools (including many strictly rural schools) before 
present position. 

IV, Student •teaching plan. 

Junior year: 

1. Class observes in groups of about 20 students,. one afternoon per week, 
one demonstration lesson by each of two teachers In one of *the training 
schools, by direction of the supervisor of training. These a re t arranged 
With the teachers by the supervisor after conference with the* head of the 
subject department as to cotUeut of the lesson to be observed. 

Z After the demonstrations students scatter through the building for a 
15 or 20 minute period, taking one or two pupils for individual conchlqg 
nt direction of teachers In *cliarge. 

«• Senior year: f 


t# : - 


Students In two divisions. JTor niue- week ^period one has practice teach- 
ing and one acadehiic work, changing 4t end of each nine-week juried. 
Scjiool year Is 80 Veeks, hence each student Bus 18- Weeks practice tench* 
Ing. While otv teaching assignment students devote time exclusively for 
fall schopl day at place where teaching. 

Before class Is assigned to practice teaching stodeiit^o re ^glyfen oppor- 
tunity* fb cvprtss indlvldunbJnclil^atlon for primary, latermedlatfl* grafts- 
mar, and rural work. Assignments, are nut restricted to this expression. 

these divisions^ id some 


■■ 




Alt are given experience Inasmiiuy as possible* C thesi 
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are excused from primary or grammar grades for reasons of unmistakable 
manifestations of inadaptability for a particular group, made evident from 
reports of critic teachers and observation of supervisor training. The 
training period in one room of,eneh group varies from 3 to 9 weeks. All 
electing rural work are given from 3 to 5 weeks’ full time in a rural school. 

V. Kural school organization and management. 

(a\ Teacher. No special standard qualifications required. Must hnve 
had normal school training, successful experience, and manifest genuine 
inclination for rural school work nnd allied interests. 

(&), Equipment. 'Up-to-date heating (except box stove in one building), 
lighting and toilet arrangements, one manual-training bench, few tools, oil 
stoy^ and dishes for domestic work, swings, teeter, Jumping standards, 
qubits, etc., for recreation, in order that students may know what is possi- 
ble In country districts. 

(c) Organization. The schools are organized as typical rural schools 
ns to program, conduct of work, grouping of clashes and individuals. 
Student teacher has regular class work, thus noting practjtftfly as an assist- 
ant, and consequently more clashes are really possible than when there Is 
one teacher, but the work Is regulated so tlmt the #ud«i\t will ruot obtain 
mistaken idea of t lie possibilities confronting her when she assumes charge 
of such a school alone. Students usually alternate with teacher In taking 
ciinrge of woodworking with the boys and cooking and sewing with the 
; glrla. One hot dish is prepared In winter ehch noon for pupils staying 
fPr noon hour, nnd both teacher nnd .student also remain for. noon hour. 

VI. Neighboring town cooperatihn. v ? 

Opportunity for substituting in neighboring towns proves mutually ad- 
vantageous to students and towns. These are usually one-room rural 
, schools. Those opportunities are of two classes: 

^ 1. Indefinite assignments of from one to three weeks to substitute during 

temporary absence of regular teacher. * . 

2. Permanent school positions operated by the normal school. These 
schools were not able to secure regujnr teachers, and local board arranges 
with the normal school for teachers. In those schools t he supervisor pro- 
vides one student teacher, changing every four or five weeks. Students are 
carefully selected and special eiTort tn»ad<? to provide continuity of the 
work in the schools thus supplied. Usually from one. to four or five schools 
are thus supplied. Those students ore paid by the to\Vn in which" they me 
employed, usually $10 per week. 

This plan* serves (<i) % to give good, practical. Independent teaching expo 
riernv; and (6) to assist financially needy students. 

* The results usually are satisfactory because (a) students are exceed 
ingiy ambitious to k succeed In these .special nadgmnehts; mid (b) careful 
preparation of Work brings such results in the schoolroom that-a favorable 
Impression- ix»onentoR to the homos represented, and people generally favor 
the plan. 

Supervi^jort: fa) Sufcrvdsnr of training endeavors to cntl at least onco 

OtV the student lii Uie$e assignments: t b) local district supcuintendent.gr 

ftdtool board reppv.ts on fafafl to euifervisor of trb*nh\g &g«rdlng each 

etyflept sobMituc&pr teacher*: r v » ^ ^ x - 

r 4 - ’ 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Keene, New Haupshike, 

* ’ / 

STUDENT SUBSTITUTE ASSIGNMENT. 

Name : 

To substitute at 

Grades ... j - Number pupils 

. For period of. {da^s* } fl ' oni to— - 191 . * 

Salary—* 

Superintendent or principal please report briefly on back of this 
card regarding the general success, strong and weak points uml 
mall card to 

Supervisor Normal Tkainino^Suhool, 

* . Acetic, N. if 

? ■ KEENE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Student Teach iku Record of - Clam . . . 

Grade School. Weeks from *to , 101 Teach* 


A. 


Personality: 

Hedth 

Disposition.. 


Attitude. 


B. , 


C. 


Indicate approximate tinmler of tiinoi 
each mi I *jf( t listed below was tnugh 
by tills Mudcnt. 


Recitations: 
Preparation 
Technii 


Manner. .. 

Voice 

Language . 
Habits 


Scholarship: 

Subject matter. 

• ' Accuracy........ 

Fullness 


Attendance: 

.. * Half days nhsent. 

. ‘Time? tardy;. 


Runic. . 


ique — 

Organization. 

Adaptability 

Relative values . 
Pupil's Initiative 
Attention and 
interest........ 

Questions— Number; 

Quality...-. 

Sequence 

Distribution 


Skill with answer?. ; . 


Initiative 

Originality 

School *uianogc- 
nicnt: 

System and 
tact . * 

Care of room. . 
Caro or mote* 

rial 

Light, ventila- 
tion, etc 

Class control..... 

Board work 

Spcrlal subjects: 

• Munir 

Drawing 


i „ 

Reading. . . 

Language 

Grammar. 


Mbtory 

-Murir *. .: 

Drawing 

Manual training... 


Arithmetic.. 
Geography:. 
Spelling 


S' 


d’hysioBigy.. . . 
Nature study. 
Cooking 


Sewing.. 


This record should be strictly private and confidential and should 1c on file in 
supervisor ’a office on Monday following (Bd of assignment on Friday. Select char- 
acteristics instead of marking In nil points. Mark all in column C. 

Symbols; 8, Superior; 0, Good; F, Fair; AV, Weak. . No entry. Indicates satis- 
factory." 

4- Improving: .Losing ground. . 

. Riulk: On scale of 100, with passing mark 70. 

On reverse side list (l) causes of absence, (2) genera .remarks,. . # 


VII. The 'efficiency: of rural training at Keene may be gauged somewhat by the 
\ continued-demands 6f district- superintendents and school-boards for gradu- 
ates to take rural positions, the* supply of. gruduates not. being equal to the 

‘ ‘ * '■" * stfc'- ’ ‘ 


reports of students taking up 
Bo^o ; 'f&ctWL'i«Sftr(tlhg. ; 


foil ir Remand, and the Interesting and erithuelasi 
W; - - rural school teaching., ' ' * ■ 

The following tabulaiv/arrangement sumniarizes some fact* ref. _ 
fgp^^trninlrigandrurah^^ Is tlie.t^rui ( ar>plied 

taucountryfcoranmnlttes'havlng one or iwo^roorn schools, and not based on? X 
U* S.;B&reaM*f Education 

* ^ ao m i mWify to^com pafatlv e ofcMstlon^baii^' If the population hnsfsrwer^ ^ 
taken It would include 
‘ .-. KlitwlB, prgnntKOd suwc 



. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

*5 

6 

7 

8 


35 

11 

$10-113 

$11 20 

3 

$1Q-12 

$u m 

1914 

19 

2 

11- 12 

■v 11.50 

2 

10-10. 50 

10.25 

1915 

32 

7 

10- 14 

11.75 

'G 

10- 14 

12. G2 

1910 

54 

14 

10- 14 

11.61 

9 

12- 14 

12.88 

1917 

79 

20 

10- 15 

11.95 

12 

12- 15 

13.03 


Per cent. 

10 1 SI. 4 

11 31 

4 43.7 

1 I 42.5 

G 40.5 


1 Tbo flguros in parentheses refer to the heads of colMmos In the above table. 

(I) 1 Clns-s, yours of graduation; (2) number in class; (3) number teaching in 
one-room rural Schools first year after graduation; (4) salary range per week 
in one-room schools; (5) average salary per week in oiy?-room schools; (6) 
number teaching in two-room rural schools first year nfter graduation; (7) 
salary range per week in twn-romn rural schools; (8) average salary j>er tVeek 
in tw\>-room Mural schools; (9) miniher teaching in rural schools who had rural 
school training in normal school; (10) number teaching in rural schools who 
had no rural training in normal school ; (11) iiuiiiIkm* in class who had rural 
training in normal school but did not teach first year in rural schools;. (12) 
per cent of cla&s teaching in rural schools first year after termination. 


GEORGIA NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE, MILLEDGEVILLE. 

P.y Six Ci i nos Ct.KATON, Department o( Rural Education. 

WOKK IN Kilter. KOI CATION. 


) 


1. Instructor's preparation; («) Scholar ship— 11. S. in rural education, 

George I'eahody College for benchers, Nashville. Temi., plus one summer term 
of graduate work; (b) experience — two years teacher of k one-room rnraj 
school; one year principal of a consolidated rural sehoo) ; six weeks ns teacher 
of the fourth gnule in a city school ; three years ns Instructor In agriculture, 
chemistry, and physics in a town high school ; three 1 ) ears supervisor of rural 
schools of two counties In Virginia and as extension work n home economic* 
from the Virginia Stale College of Agriculture; one* summer instructor of 
primary methods in a summer school for teachers, Pensacola, Fin. Has had 
experience in teaching in four Southern States. 

2. All seniors are required to take a course of onedmlf year in rural educa- 
tlnn. Aik special one- year teacher- training students are required to take o 
short course iu rural education. In addition an elective advanced course is 

to seniors who have completed the required course, The advanced course 
continues throughout the yt s nr and consists qf two recltntiou periods and one 
double laboratory jperiod per \Veefc* ^ 

dumber of students tftkilifj nnat cd ucation^ J9H-18. 

>. * ** 


Total number students on seiiluk ypll ^ A ^ . 

^potal fiumbl seniors ti\kfng rtfrh^d^caUoti-.. ^ * 

Qr^iftlcteache^tminlng <w^ycnr 

Special students taking rural eii J._ * 

Number stWoats^fuk ing. advaugcsL electee course lor mrn! education... 
Total' number of students taking courses lirfurnl fluent imj. 

. *' / ' • ' 


22*1 
no 
. m 
m;. 
«oo 
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3. The following course In rural education Is required of nil seniors: (a) 
Cubljcricy's “Rural Life and Education ”* Is studied in class and In .addition 
much reference work in the rural school library Is given. This library work 
includes references in “The Kurul Teacher and Ilis Work,” Eoght ; “Rural 
Education," Pickard : *’ The Work of the Rural School/* Eggleston anti Bniere ; 

“ Teaching in Bural Schools/' Woftcr ; “ Better Bural » Schools/* Betts and 
Flail; bulletins from the Bureau of Education and from other sources; in- 
spirational ljooks, such as “The Browu Mouse,” “The Corn Lady/' “Jeau 
. Mitchell’s School,” “The Uural School from Within,” and others. Every stu- 
dent reads at least two pf these iuspi rational hooks and these are discussed in 
class.' (b) A study of the evolution of American rural life and institutions* 
(c) The physical environment of the rural school— the building, equipment^ 
grounds, sanitation, with plans fur improvement, (<Z.) The preparation and 
work of a rural teacher, (c) The organization, maintenance, and management 
of the rural school. The course of study — Its enrichment and adaptation 
to the needs of the rural child. ( 0 ) The social work of the rural school 
for the community, including the organization of clubs. Demonstrations and 
model programs are given in classes on ways, of organizing mid conducting 
community clubs. Combination of classes and elimination of useless mid ob- 
solete material from the course of study- are discussed. Demofatration of ways 
of adapting subject matter to rural schools are given *!n class with criticisms. 
The making of the daily schedule of classes anfi distribution of lime for reriui-/ 
tlon and study periods among the different classes or divisions. 

Outlines of seat work, Industrial art work, home economies, etc., practical in 
n rural school* are discussed and each student i.^ expected. to carry out one 
project along these lines to he used as a demonstration. The problems must bo 
made of material available in a rural community — such as box furniture, baskets 
of native materials, pine needles, grasses, etc., sewing problems making use* of 
flour sacks, rag rugs, etc, These problems are kept ‘on exhibition in the class 
room and ore taken out to rural schools to he usml us models. 

Consolidation is studied, with advantages, objections, etc., and bach student 
Is expected to make a study of the educational conditions in her homo county, 
mnklflg a riiap, locating the schools, outlining the economic conditions, the agri- 
cultural resources and wealth. In this work she secures the cooperation of 
' the county superintendent and others. , ' ’ •* « 

Practice work: The whltcTschools of Baldwin County, 15 In. number, Vre used 
as practice schools. Each student makes at least two visits to rural schools 
and tenches during each visit. Ou her.’ return she writes an account of her 
trip -and makes suggestions for improving the school. These trips are thc»n 
discussed In class. The student* teach lessons in. English; dramatize stories; 

■ correct bad English; teach penmanship; tell stories; teach soygs, games, picture 
studies.; give' lessons -oii gardening; teach all kinds of handwork, such as 
- . ^bask^ry, booklets, making shuck door mats, tcetess refrigerators, flytraps,' 
woodwork; give demonstrations ln*eooklng, taking along. the stove and nrsUv 
/ rials;, give demonstrations of the tireless cooker, the. cereal or other dish to be. 
demonstrated, cooking in the cooked on the way to the .school, where it is served 



along paint nnd brushes ami painted one school, \vltli theVkl of U10 teacher and" 
pupils) ; saml tobies have been milde and other handwork done; a acbpOJ luneh 
Is prepared end conducted In several set looIb, The rural -education department 

— — — - - ' ' - ' ■ ' ; 1 l : : 
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planned with tin* county superintendent and touchers a school fair and athletic 
contest last year, which was a grout success, and are again aiding in plans for a 
\* similar occasion this year. When asked what part of the course in rural educa- 
tion has been of most benefit 'to them, the students have invariably said: “Our 
visits to rural sellouts, where we see ami put into practice the things we have 
learned in class,” 

4. Other required courses correlating with the rural education work and 
forming a background for the course. AH students are required to take the, 
following courses: (a) One year of agriculture. Including practical tvorl; in 
gardening; (M one half-year of poultry, including practical work in running 
incubators and caring for the chickens; (r) one yen r of industrial art work; (<1) 
one year of tPhe arts, with emphasis on the arrangement and decuration of the 
liome; (c) one year of sight singing and public school music; (/) one year in 
home ocononucs. including work in cookery, clothing, and sewing; (after the 
freshman year student's may elect an additional year in home economics anil 
specialize in tha( dcpuUnicnl) ; (;/) courses in IumIiIi, sanitation, and physical 
training are nNpiircd during the entire college course; (A) in addition to 
the above, two years' work in the normal department of the college is required,- 
This work consists of psychology, methods of teaching, with 1G weeks* practice 
in the training school of the college, a review of the common school subjects, 




history, English, mathematics. He. J-utin and higlicr mat hemp tics are elective. 

r>. The course in rural education is different luted from other method courses 
in stressing the adaptation to rural needs— buildings, equipment, sanitation, 
combination, and alternation of classes, the need of much handwork mid out- 
door activities, the adaptation of subject matter to rural needs, the hitrodue- 
1 ion of agriculture and home economies, and plans for teaching these subjects 
with little or no equipment, how to organize community dubs and to use .these 
to secure the cooperation of the people to build up the school, practice teaching 
in rural schools ns differing from practice teaching in the graded practice 
school, smaller classes, management of classes not reciting, keeping all pupil* 
Imsy, hick of illustrative material, maps. etc. . - , 

G. Many of the rural schools throughout .the South are Improperly .light e«l 
poorly equipped, and lacking In ..sanitation. The ixxqilo are often, opposed to 
consolidation, so^ tlio greater number me small one-teacher schools. Fifty* 
revon per cent of all schools in Georgia belong to this class. Students must Ue 
prepared to face and make tin' best of conditions ns they find them, Interest tli* 
people, build up the small schools, and educate the people to the idea of con* 
solidfitlun and to local taxation in order to secure the funds to finance the larger 
school. They must know how to organize the people of the community ami get 
the pi 111 the habit of eotiiingdp the school Jinn so /iud of working "and playlnc 
dbgetber, thus overcoming the Ki<jlfVerence» Isolation, and lack of progress! venes* 
found in many communities. ^ • 

The young teacher must know wind equipment Is *most needed and flow and 
whore to olKain it, hovv* to •select a library .which will serve the community's 
needs, how to Introduce the practical rural subjects In a simple, practical way. 
Which will meet tfio npprotnl of the people* atid wiq thHcN*K>]>orfitjon. The 
smnU district With its three trustees still Isolds Ute baldqcp of power thrmighr 
but- tlie^Soqtlh TGlio teacher inu^t aredtc jt Whibuent % Uiv system 

onti a longer county system of oontfol, whlyV^vlit nmlfe possible fernger tenua 
mnd better snlapie*. ttqd >>iH; (uakfe CousotidaUoir possible. 

per. cefit-of Gcohgla's rttrah ^ule 33 per cent oC 

her school pupfUation U vein tho ru/n{.(UstrlH<L tfllh these: cohdijftons; iu mind 
the kmfse -111 *urn1 education has *1pen planned- As fully to per rent # the 
students later teach lu rural communities, «lf are reared to take the cour#^ 

■ ■ ■■ ■ 1 - 
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*is the students wlio teach In city schools will Imvo n broader appreciation of 
ninil lift*. The Genrglu Normal and Industrial- College believes U can serve 
the greater number by training Its students to do rtirnl work.. Many of these 
students become rural loaders In tltoir communities as principals of larger 
schools, ns supervisors, or ns homo demonstration n pouts, 

7. The nlm qf the ad ya need elective course,, hi cooperation with otlu? de- 
partments of the cortege, is to those students clcel'ing it to become rural 

lenders, a long these lines. '^****% 


OREGON STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MONMOUTH. 

Ry M. S. Pittman, ^Vpartiueht of- Rural Education, 

l'KKl'A RATION OK 111’ It AT. TKACH KUS, ^ 

The department of rural education was established in 1013 and the bond of 
the department spent throe-fourths of the school year of 1913-14 in ac quainting 
himself with the State of Oregon. Tigs was done by doing’ institute work in 
oi \ county .of the State during the Institute season j by spending n wpek at a 
time with comity superintendents and rural-school supervisors visiting rural 
schools, holding community meetings, etc,; by visiting dll of though schools of 
the *Stntc and meeting with the teacher-training classes; and by 'attending 
school-board conventions and other % inwlings of kind roil' 'nature.* 0 

After this experience the llrst courses based upon the knowledge* of cornll- 
tions found wore offered during the last 10 weeks of (lie regular session. .The 
classes were exceedingly small, only 37 enrolling from the entire school for any 
of the work that /was offered along rural lines— school problems, economies, 
sociology,, and rural-school supervision; Since that, first course, though, the 
attitude of the students toward rural, work has been very 'different, because at 
least one-third of all students enrolled In the school, 'during the regular year 
or the summer school, lurve boon taking the rural courses. During the present 
year about olio-half of the student tmdv is taking rural-school work. 

The work of the department has changed from year to your with rapid iq- 
cronso of interest, rural vision, and popular enthusiasm. This enthusiasm bus 
l>ccn generated by varying .stimuli. At onq time n contest in school-liouite rep- 
resentation In which the house of the pioneer,* the house of the present nn&the 
house of the future were the problems for solution ; at another the eohstruc- 
thm of n model rural community with model farms, barns, residences, school, 
ami other community buildings; at another tlmei’rurnl school week ; this your 
rurnl life week was the big event of the rural department,. All of these serve 
as natural motivators of -constructive dreaming, painstaking research and 
Htmly, original, definite, and careful \vork, good-natured rivalry, and boundless 
enthusiasm on the part of ail who participate nnddt seryes to awaken interest 
and develop sympathy In those Avho look on. The grand 'total of results hits been 
that in the Oregon Normal, School, at jnesent, everyone realizes that the normal 
Is. training teachers for rural schoolsvnitd-.urban^choois. nncf 'nobody bhtshos 
when bo savs he is taking the’*rm£f Tpourwi i 
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okegon State normal school. 


non lilies visited, nnd did more than anything the normal had ever done to 
„ hi ing it in touch with the rural section (A the State, It was realized that that . ^ 
was not su tile lent to train rural tcncherJlror rural school work. The normal 
school, therefore, this year obtained three rural schools fo* practice purposes. 

J iiese schools are: Oak Point, located 5 miles northeast of Monmouth on the 
Salem and Independence highways; Elkins, located 5 miles southwest of Mon- 
mouth, and Mountain .View, located 20 niiloS smith of Monmouth on the West 
Side Elect rf<\of the Southern Pacific. ✓ 

In the Oak Point school there is an average of 15 pupils; in the Elkins 
s.-lmol there is an average of 25; in the Mountain View school there is an 
average of GO. Only the elementary grades are taught at Oak Point ami 
Elkins, hut (here is an accredited two-year high school at Mountain View. 

eon student teachers, who are taking the rural course, are working in 
the three schools at all times, there being three at Oak Point and six each at ' 
Elkins and Mountain View. These student teachers work for three weeks nnd 1 
are divided into three classes like the United States Senate, one-third of whom ♦. 
arc always doing their first week of work, one-third their second week; nnd 
one-third /heir third week, miring the first |Rook that the students are In the 
school they a do .the following, things: (1) Serve as head housekeepers; (2) 
supervise the play ground; (3) prepare the hot lunch; (4) follow the work 
of the teacher who Is doing -her third week of work, whom she will succeed in 
teaching certain subjects on the following Monday; (5) refresh herself upon 
all the subject matter already covered by the class; (0) prepare outliues of the 
‘ "* 0,k shc Is t0 <h> for the next two weeks; (7) tell some classical, story on 
Tuesday of the first week; (S) present to the school some standard picture on 
Thursday ; (5) give special attention to the seat work of the little people. * 

Tlie work of the school is divided into longitudinal sections and during the 
second and thifd weeks the student teacher tenches the subjects of the section 
which she 1ms been preparing during the past week. The plan is to have 
each student^ touch some classes in each and every grade in the school, so as 
to acquaint her with the general character of the work and the nature of 
children of nl- nges. 


b 


In all cases the student teachers live in the homes of the people of the 
eonmmiiity in which they teach. ~ 

When they shall have completed their practice In the school, they return to 
the normal and resume their class* work at whatever point they find their 
classes which they left three weeks before* No special credit Is given for 
the practice teaching, but no deductions are pinde from other subjects because 
of the three, weeks* 'absence* The plan !.s;iiot ideal but It niuavgfeall purposes 
Jietlor than any other plan we have devised, to suit our own /articular condi- 
tions and facilities, ' * 

Reports of , ho students’ work In the rural school nml community are made 
to the head of the department by the supervising critic' for Die work In the 
school, by the landlady with whom she lived ns to her home qualities, and bv 
flip student herself ns to what she received fi'otn the work nud Vimler what 
conditions she .thinks she might have received more. 

As supervising critics for tljese schools vye li>ve three very excellent wonlerrr 
Ml-^s Florence Ilill, at Qttk J?ornt;d&Ilss Gl*dy* CfirsoB.-at Elkins ; aha &s. 
Kellie G. TPlrridl, at^untaln View. .MIsS^U Is it graduate pf tile Oregon 
norn\nl school of the class , of illlC, 23 years Of age, and receives- a snlfir^ of 
51 W 0 per^fenr with %n nhmiiil increase J>£ Sltfyfi* «S?e*. years, The cot#- 
muytyqS.wldch sue teacne. m toade up of a somewhat stratified society— col-' 
loge. graduates and peopl^ wlth^ractlcrftly xtoTcdueaUda > landholders. irttk «o • 
children %nd 

ii’" 


landholiferfli wJtt lio • 
l landlord nnd tenant The w&hI, [ 
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Itsr^T Is excellent but tho community spirit Is kirklnp 
piirpnse. 

Miss Carson is mi Oregon Normal School graduate of the* class of VJU 
ami Willamette University graduate of the class of 1U17. She is 27 years of * 
nge and receives $1,000 salary, with an annual Increase up to $1,;i00 us the 
^Maximum. The Klkins community's quite ideal— practically all of the people 
landowners with children, everybody possessed with community pride, intelli- 
gent and put*i>osefu 1 ; n better spirit of cooperation could not he desired, 

Mrs. |prrell is a graduate of the Winona Normal School, ISOS, and a graduate 
of file University of Wisconsin in 1005.' Her salary is $1,100, with an annual 
increase for three years with a^miximum of $1,100,. Tlie Mountain View 
School is located only four miles front Corvallis, where bur agricultural college 
Is located. Its patrons are progressive fanners, dairying being the chief- 
industry. An excellent od uentiomi’l and industrial spirit are evidcTit here. 

. Kndl of tlic St ‘ hu<>1 districts, cooperating witii (lie normal school, contributes 
toward the salary of the toucher wliat it has boon pnyiug for its teachers, viz, 
$00 per. month at Oak Point. $75 at Klkins, nml $120 at Mountain View, The 
school district bears uii^f the expense that it would ordiharily bear, the normal 
school adds to these amounts whatever is necessary to get tltf’sort'of super- 
visors it desires for t he work and any other expense that would naturally Ivo ' 
caused by it being n training school for the normal school. 
v becomes my task ns t ho hem\of the department to give tho students in 
rural department. the economic, social, nml edncuiioiml viewpoint necessary 
for successful rural work. Classes are offered, therefore, for the training of# 
filial teachers and for the 'training of rural-school supervisors nml county 
superintendents. Special' training Ts provided for the zone plan of rural ..super- 
vision which has been evolved by the department. . Ilosldes this work In the- 
normal school I make n visit each week to each of the school^ for the purpose 
if giving unity of* purpose to all of Uio schools, rendering any assistance I 
fimy to the supervising and practicing teachers, and getting in touch with t lie 
life of the various communities. 

Ilegulur faculty meetings with the supervising critics are held once In three 
weeks, at which times the problems of die 'department are presented mid solved 
if possible. My experience has sliowp me that tlie problems of training 
teachers for the one-room country ^school are numerous and dlDleult, but- tlie • 
task lias proved an absorbingly Interesting one nnd, though the curtain 
around ft ls‘ dnrk uml thick, there nre n few rifts through which gleams of 
light appear. We are happy, hopeful., and following the gleaiiL«whlch leads 
to a real rural school. - , ^ ’ 1 ' * 


supplementary suggestions. 

WHAT EXPERIENCED LEADERS DESIRE. 

» * f 

A State supervisor of rural o,d treat loh. writes as follows :* Vv. 

IJiellcVQ trom niy. experience. |n -.fgnjjilng ruraVteachcrs nJuLjnfer In super-; 
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^ 2. A spirit "f rural mi ml oil ues* created through (a) the study of rural sod- 
, {b) frequent contact during the bormui- school bourse with rural social 
affairs ami sumo responsibility for the same; (c) living in the country during 
the period of observation and practice teaching. * 

3 A ' V0l 'klng knowledge of rural-school administration through (ri) ohserva.- 
tion and practice teaching in typical rural schools under export critics; (h) 

Bt^uly of laws affecting rural kiiooLs and a comparison with similar laws of 
oilier States ;-(c) study of finafoinl data of typical rural district* and practical 
; demonstration of uses tube mauS-uL^ich data. % 

j‘ 4 * Hcsoiircefulness through <*) rural^ work Included in the courses in 

agriculture, household arts and industrial! arts : (b) use of material ip hand 
in improving the physical conditions of t/ie nyal school during tlie period of 
prnct ice lom hiug. ^ 

r Jhe following, suggestions are made hy a imnna I -school teacher of rural 
: education: 

Uurul teachers need to la} trained h» ilo three things — to teach. Mo lead, ' 1 

and to live in the country, l 

** accomplish tire lirstf there should he (1) Courses giving the principles 
of teaching in order that there he some meaning to teaching for the teacher s 

himself. He must know liuvV to work out these principles and adapt them to 
his particular community ami changing i*oei!s. Without them he will Ik* nar- 
row and eventually fall to give new nourishment to the growing plant. (2) 

These principles must 1* fully illustrated and frequently demonstrated m 
order, that the student slioiihl learn liuw ,tn apply them. This demonstration 
work shoind he done jn different tyjies of schools, rural especially, and 
gnuliMl. C3) There should l>e an opportunity to try out those principles \ 

through practice teaching. 1 his should include actual teaching ami mauage* 
mould (County super intcmWts constantly tell me students fall because of ! 

poor discipline find not hemusoof poor teaching, it is true that good teaching I 

^egets interest nm^intercst prevents inior Muivior. This -good teaching does 1 

not come to the inexperience l teacher at first and lie must know some Imme- 
diate means of huTnJHtig the situation.} (4) Normal schools should equip 
tencliers* with i mined kite help*, something to usp* the first day of school— 

* priu tod, charts. luttiiDor nmls* attract i\* pictims for schoolroom, lists of books 1 

1 for children to rend, eomsos giving subject matter of common elementary ! 

Schools. > | ' [ 

II. I lie t rn tiling for leadership 1)1 y St for the pfosout l>e very doflni te. Show .'i 

Iiow to organize a bays' and "iris’ tlnl). loach <u pa mo, lmvo school programs, 
organize fathers and inn) Ucrs. carry o)i hot noon lunches. l-Vir this students ' < 

should flieinselves be organized to Ariuly topics rtlntod to runil Wig, icnrn to \ 

play games, fundamentals or conking. sewing, manual training. Tfeey should, j 
plmly rural sociology for pH'nolple.s plating to readership and do the nbove ’ ♦ 

thiups as applicatfon. Irt the rural fommuultles where the rural traUUu* j 

schools are located, students should luivc an opportuuity 'to observe tuid pay* '• 

t tic! onto In local orgnniznflpns. _ in order to really (Ujci tHjt someth Ing-of rural ' 

people, they should m-e In the oommuuity while doing prrtctlce tenriiini?. ! 

Thetc should be jnatiy mjomtpj sfiglul (B»tUor|u?s for t^iese students. ; \ 

-t*. 1 - SreftesMo^V of hll, though llu* -most .neglected, 4o pfep«re_/ I 
,•> te-p-hets, ftf Hte (*• the.coutu.-y i-raiftyoiSt feet like saylag'l^ji'tt ^^o^ees 

to itftvourt to prepare stu^nfe tfftwkti In tl^ cftufitry If (hey do «tot UKe totivc . ! 
there ?td%ae rata do good work Unless and Ihrln* iMho prlnWjptl j 

thing 111 leaching. No i.iii - r. v Inther ilievlrtdlvldlli’d Is dt>- or Wuutryf btnd,. I 

he must know how to get safisfecllop out pt life. We should develop wide 

i : ' /•-»-■* i 
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interests In students so ’tlinV they will have** something besides school’ wort 
nml social work to serve as personal* Interests -and study. Interest In some 
form of nature study (birds), some hobby. in agriculture (flowers), reading, 
music, art. A knowledge of cooking, sewing, and manual training Will help 
to make one’s material living In the country a better' one. If one needs to 
* lielj) with the housework, be prepared. If possible, have a-home for the teacher. 
This will give more satisfaction for living. than almost anything else.* Have 
some hollyhocks and popples planted by the door. Feed the birds. Keep a 
cheerful fireplace whorfc children and grown-up neighbors can, drop 'in and 
visit. . - 


■^h^se additional paragraphs are selected from replies received from other 
leaders. 

h The fundamental' need is the attitude of the training teacher. His q^I- 
. usopliy of life .and education *aml particularly .of rural education must form 
the background of whatever is done, piie teacher’s spirit of democracy a or 
autocracy is reflected ia the “set” of the student's mind. Just at’this time I 
would put personality and elm meter and right attitude In teachers foremost in 
'viuit.a normal caii do for ruraljeachers. The future of this country depends 
upon this, for country people are primarily to be reached through country 
-schools. If care Is taken in selecting the teacher who has the right personality, 
demoen*y may be taught along with even rfritlWtlc methods as a by-product 
My point is, that the emphasis must be placed not on the course of study, hut 
on the administration of the course of study. • • • Rural teachers will be 
much more “ready for their work” if a better salary is paid them and longer' 
terms of school maintained. Two- county superintendents In Washington, la 
1905, decided country teachers were not paid enough— one of these county 
superintendents was N. b. Showplter— and because of the' definite program 
Oiose people organized and* carried through,. Washington rural teachers are 
being recognized by salaries paid and by professional respect. This end 
accomplished by directors’ meetings In the county, where they were taught the 
difference ^Jfcveen a cheap teacher nfld a good teacher; and so salaries were 
.raised in the two counties. . When MV. Showalter became head of the rural, 
department In Cheney Nor nml* School, this phflrwas extended to include, pon- * 
ferAces and summer schools for county, supcrhrtendents, where we taught them 
the .needs of higher salaries and told them what rural teachers should expect 
..to glve’and get If a normal school will consistently carry through, such a 
plan, In five years it will have raised salaries for rural teachers to the plnefe 
. , that good teachers will be willing to stay in the country, and a ‘demand will 
bo created for good rural teachers. Incidentally, this movement tends ’to raise 
• standards. for village and city schools by thp (glutting) comparisons that arise. 

The. normal school can 'help specifically In thi* great work by exalting 
-rural Ufo continually. ' (Tho war # ls helping some in this respect) It can, 
teach *nnd preach the doctrines of better farming,: cooperation, better living,, 
fiiore permanehcy in land tenure,, tetter, hnppior. and ntoro contented homes 
It must inspire tiiese young, people* to bedeaders for thp farm community rather; 
; .Vthan old-fashioned. pedagogues. By: somo : schemo along th ls_ linb\ it must prove 
^ tto^fnrmers that 's^ 1 , efllclje^nt rural teacher p^ys better dlvldentlsVfor the ; com* . 


L. 


It the" normal f<&bbl edn and 
must and will tfeljpMS^tJiis way* The norma Ppchool can help specifically by 
placing these would>te rural teachers in real open oouutry schools tmder normal 
t school supervision, Here these young people must live and learn how to teach 
a right where tfielr future problems ar^to corner Adi of this training does not 
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have to take placed on the normal campus. More and more of It^ahoald* take 
place in the open country where the rea) work Is to be done. 

3. The normal school should make arrangements for the rural teacher to do 

at least two-thirde of her practice teaching in a one-room rural school Before 
practice teaching, the shffiild observe In the training room of the normal school, 
in the demonstration, school in the country if there is one, and in a ** real ” 
one-room schooL In dolng'this she should look for the big points tn method of 
instruction and compare, contrast, and discuss reasons for differences; then work- 
out some suggestive constructive material for the different situations with n 
special supervisor for rural practice-— one who knows rural schools thoijoughly 
These teachers should be made responsible for one or more. specific things 
while they are attending the normal untf not be treated as young children. In 
this way they will get more self-confidence. The entire faculty must be in 
sympathy with the rural department in the same or like degree that it is to 
the music and art departments or any other department w 

4. Much time Is put in at our rural practice teaching with a minimum of re- 

turns when there is no effective supervision by a competent critic teacher. W* 
are aiming to put into each of our five associated schools some teacher of thor- 
ough training, high .ability and wide experience. Each one could then do effi- 
cient. 'intensive, and richly helpful work with the rural students. . . As a 

- matter of course, we must have two continuous years in the rural course just 
as we require it for the other elementary teaching students. We know it is 
ridiculous to say a girl can teach in the hardest possible situation 'with one-half 
the preparation required for the type of position which Is twice as easy. Until 
every normal school in our glorious land sets its standard there and demands 
salary and, living conditions commensnratc with these high qualifications, we 
** are not going to get far in solving the rural problem. It Is simply a matter of 
“ redirected education " and the sooper Uncle Sam wakens to this fact the 
sooner will Old Glory smile as triumphantly over the plowed field as It does 
over .the factory. . . . Last, but not least, we need to awaken to the fact 
that it Is In the first two years of their teaching that our students' fine flame 
of enthusiasm ashes over and die^ down Jnto 'mediocre teaching. We should 
provide for foil ow-up. work— super vision by a normal Instructor familiar with 
• the ideals and practices which“ have been taught. This should be strong, 
steady, friendly help through these crucial years. Such practice would la- 
crofts^ teaching efficiency and save many of our rural dfstricta from disappoints 
meat and disaster. 

5. There should be a good course in run* sociology and this must also In- 

volve field work given to a study of humanity and morality. Theg® is much 
incidental instruction resulting from practice teaching in actual rural schools 
amt surveys of real rural communities which is Invaluably in t&e preparation 
of rural teachers, * \ 
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Ropn*o tie question Wbat, specifically, sSdulfi normal school* do to maku 
rural teachers ready for ftjjeh? trorkl w received from several erperien.vd 
rural teachers nov? in service. Three df those replies are presented Jan foil. The 
, secoftd and third m:® by teachers lirc&arge of giarai practice acfcqo&s. 

T. jf believe that nor pv&l schools should prorbie 3 “ ; 

%% ifter lugh school tNot Iwa) 

f Special null Ufe?^urricu!u% (a\ Matimam atjvntlod given to thorough 
study of th^ subject fiaatt^r of the eiemenur j »ubjecit; (b) minimum^ allow* 
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ance foi^electives; (c) emphasize country life/problems ; (<f) encourage rural. * 
schoo^ vl si tat loti and observation; (e) practice teaching In (1) normal training- 
school, and (2) standard rural school. 

-a Iftscassions and lectures furnished by prominent men in the field. 

4. Highest degree of rapport among faculty* anti whole nohnal school. 

. 5 * Opportunities for members of school boards to familiarise themselves with 

this department* thereby emphasizing to them the superiority of nonmil-truiueO 
teachers. * ^ 

. II. Somewhere in the course, the prospective rural teacher should catch the. 
spirit (a) of Holmes; "1 find the groat thine iii'this" world is not so much' 
where we now stand as the direction In which we are going; to reach the 
port of heaven we mu^t sail, not drift nor lie, at anchor;’ 1 (b) of VanDykc: 
"This £s my work.-my blessing, not uiy doom; ” and-, (c) of Kipling’s Pioneer: 

“There Is no use going further, 

- It‘s the od^re of cultivation.' 

So they .said nnd I 'believed It, 

* . Broke my ground und sowed my crop^ ' 

Built my barns nhd strung my fences,’ * 

* In a little border station Jft 

Hid away beneath the foot-hills * 

' Where the trails run out nnd stop*. ’ 

But n voice as clear as conscience* 

Hang Interminable changes * 

On one everlasting whlsjwr 
. Hay and night repeated, so: 

•Something out there, something hidden, 

Go and look behind the ranges, 

Something lost behind the ranges, ’ 

I/)st *and waiting for yon. Oo ! * ” 

• It seems to me % our normnl schools fail to iusplre a rural teacher with the 
greatness of the work to be dohe. Though I have all preparation gnd have not 
the spirit it proflteth notblngl ' ; 

Subjects to be tadght : _ 

A. How to make a living: (a) Arithmetic; (6) geography ? (c) language; ’ 

(d) manual training; (e) domestic sclence;‘(/) agriculture*, etc); (p) hygiene. . 
-Nbrmal schools are giving these attention, though much must .be adapted to 
rural work by the ^acher hecself. * • . 4 . \ * 

. B. How to lltfe. a life: Increasing leisure time of farmer needs directing. 

*(o> Music-^good ^urae In use of victrola, high-class music which will appeal 
^ to country , people* :*(b) art— to teach appreciation of .the beauty surround I n£- 
fhrmers; (o) nature study— birds, wild flowjers, etc.; (d) llte»ture--fht school 
use, for adults,! Ibrary work ;v(e) playground supervision,; (f) rurai life leader- 
Vj^Jp^t^mentary. law*; andexpresslon. / ’ ; j f , * 

^ , Other sttgg^ons t Traln t*it»h«& tojudge. textbooks end rtre opportuplW to ^ 
become familiar with many. Ideas for profitable busy work, . \ / ? 

* 'v; ’ 1 *;"■ 

A the i oekks^, thlnjs ls>to iglvev would-be ^rujpsl &eacht?f ,a + 

C.tHe need of t£e higtiwti-.D'bfejuBt*' pass' on to thTcfifldraj b'cuI 
the community into which tie»go. Inclose relation *wlth the above, it la only^ 

U\v to point out the missionary ueped of the case financially and help them 
to go into the work not as s stepping stone to some other branch, but as * 

: ■- * - : '■ 
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means to better things In rural education and as an ultimate means to mere 
specialized training of the community as well as of the school cMldren, thus 
bringing about a better salary basis. 

Of the more specific needs, the country teacher should develop an Inquiring 
nud discriminating power ; In other words, she should cultivate common sense 
to meej the Enumerable calls which come in the day’* work. In order to do 
this she must have a thorough working knowledge of the subject matter 
adaptable to each grade, ^and she must* know ‘the characteristics and pecul- 
„ Inrltles of each grade as'well as of each Individual In the grade I find the 
girls coming out to teach need a much keener appreciation of organization and 
management on the basis of economy of time. They themselves feel the la?k 
of a close enouch acquaintance with the best subject matter for the different 
grades, especially In reading. For Instance, they may know that the Robin ' 
Hood stories are good, but they do not know that the ones arranged by 
Howard Pyle, and published by Scribner, are particularly good for the fifth 
grade, lending themselves well to dramatization, particularly In the country 
and woods. Perhaps if we were to have the students working with us a year • 
instead of six weeks, this same remark would be made at the end of the time, 
hut every student has come to me at the end of her student teaching and 
deplored the fact that the time was so short to put into* actual practice the 
things that she had gained through criticism 4 of her teaching efforts and from 
observation. ► 

The teacher needs to have her mind trained nnd she needs ‘also to have 
her eyes trained to see the beauties of nature beyond the muddy door yard; 
she needs ears which can tear the song of the meadow lark in spite of scuf- 
fling. feet or electric organ, as the case may be; she must have the lt>ve for her 
work nnd for her children deep in her heart; as some one liqs said, she must 
kn*w and appreciate “the good, the true, and the beautiful.” ' 

* ■ * { . ' 
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The work done in Kearney (Nebraska) Stat<S Normal School in 
propuring rural teachers is an excellent illustration of the evolu- - 
tionary character\of the progress which is being made, as it shows 
the curriculum ih time requirements from the meagerest to the fullest 
, . for two college-yea^ normal schools. The appended statement is 
tuken from the annual catalogue for 1918, printed in the spring of 
' this year. • . 

RURAL EDUCATION, KEARNEY, NEBR, i 

• By L..R, Sipple, Department* of Rokal Rduoatioh, 


tMVhUAHl OOU26Z8. 




RUrtl school management Thi® is ® course foe- fcbdse Isegtaahft® ftfoa itudy 
of rural education. A study la made of the alias, ox^anteattoji, and manage-' 
dhent of the rural School. The school system add ihe school Igtr o^Kebraska 
Are studied. t)nS tenmstefc Text:: JVilkinaou, Rkal School kiailfii^oeat* 
Principles of teaching, (formerly Elementary psychology and principles \of 
.tekchbi&)_ TMar course Staid follow rural *aool t* is an ete- , 

^edtary study of the prinS|>iee upor which good teaching is band wffh ipeclM 
reference jpd Application to teaching^ nmral schools. One #hept«r Texts; 
Strayer, A Brief Course In the Teaching ^Process, and Pyle* The Sdeuce of 
Human Behavior. ♦ V 
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/ Rural school methods, observation and practice. The prerequisite for this 
' course Is principles of teaching. Tills course is a study of how to teach the 
several subjects In the rural sclmol curriculum. Much time Is spent in' the 
observation of classroom teaching by exerts and of actual practice Pitching, 
by the student* in nearby rural demonstration schools. -One semester. Text: 
.Kendall and Mirick, flow to Teach the Fundamental gfubjecta % 

Open country recreation and games with handwork for rural schools. Tim 
course consists of instruction and prnctlce In how to play and supervise folk- 
games* instructive indoor games for cold or stojrmy days, games that correlate* 
with language and numl>er work, games for the playground, etc. A part of the 
time is devoted to construction work suitable for the primary and inter- 
mediate grades in a hiral -school. One semester. 

Rural Community leadership. This course consists of a study of the prob- 
. lems of community leadership which confront every rural teacher. Special 
attention is given to. the importance of social leadership and community 
center work. The course is based upon a ‘study of elementary rural sociology 
One semester. Text: Parts of Foght. fhe Rural Teacher and His Work. 

* -COT.nEGF: COI HSKS. 

High School normal V:i Ini ng. - This course is intended for those students who 
expect to tench high school normal training work in the blgli -schools of the 
State .or who wish a general view of rural education. It might* well be calltSl 
theory of rural education. 'It gives a survey of the entire field of rural edu- 
ction. The first pnjft denis with the law, school system, ami mnnunl 

for the normal training high schools; the second, with rural sociology; the 
third, with the organisation and management of n rural school. Four hours 
credit. - 

- RuraI sociology. This course deals with the application of the scientific laws 
of sociology to rural social problems.* Much laboratory work’, ify done. Four 
hours credit. The course is based on Gillette, Constructive Rural Sociology, 
hnd Vogt, Introduction to Rural Sociology. \ : 

Rural school administration. Tills mnipe Is offered; In the summer term 
only. It is intended for mature students or those having had experience In 
teaching* particularly for principals of rural high and . consolidated schools, ■ 
1 prinoijljjlfl of village ‘schools and county superintendents. The course deals 
• with Tne administration of n school system from the standpoint of the State, 
^^hoVounty and the locnl district in the United, States and in Nebraska, so far 
the rural schools are concerned. Four hours credit The course- is based 
upon ^Jubberley and Elliott. 

BUBAL, nKMONSTRATfoN SCHOOL. 

For observation and practice purpose's; there are’ three rurql schools affiliated 
with the Kearney State Normal School in its rural education work: The Col- 
llris^ the Glenwood* - and >the Victor * School. Students in the department of, 
rural education -apepd.ti definite amount of time Inthepe schools observing and 
practice . teaching/ They are typical rural schools* :tyeU iequlpped nud presided 

flVPI* tiv PAtUlhlA fAArhAN -* C'.’nnh t« ’ . Ja. 
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Glen wood School. This communis recently voted to build a community 
house and when completed It will be one of the best buildings of its kind in 

the Stnte. 

Victor School. This is a new bnlldlng of the bungalow typo. 


KKARNET BUBAL CLUB. 

The Kearney Rural Club contributed a definite part to the work of the depart- 
ment of rural education. It is a voluntary student organization to which all 
stullents In rural education are expected (though not required) to 'belong. It 
furnishes excellent training In community leadership and supplement* the class- 
room work in practically all courses offered. It gives practice in planning and 
executing programs suitable for rural communities and helps to develop Indi- 
vidual Initiative. Students going out to teach find the work of the club invalu- 
able to them In their community work, 

* BUBAL EX TEN 8101* 8ERVTCE* 


An extension service Is maintained to help communities that are striving for 
hotter things. Lectures, lantern slides, social programs, music, talking machine 
use. plays, etc.,, are the means used. Assistance Ig given In rural church Im- 
provement. consolidation of schools, the building of modern rural school build- 
ings, In grange work, In modern farm home construction planning. 

THE ELEMENTARY RURAL-COURSE. 

\ ITB8T YlfAB. 


Fir*t semester. ~ 

Industrial geography 5 

Elective* (reading and American 

eiussics or algebra! 5 

• General .science \ 5 

Industrial arithmetics. I 5 

Drawing 


Sfffcvd semester. 

United States history for grades 5 

Elective (reading and Engl 1 sir class- 
ics or algebra) ... 5 

Agriculture 5 

Hygiene and sanitation 6 

Music — . * ’ 


V 

*T<r*f* 


SECOND TEAK, 


*■ semester. 

Civics (including history and geog- 
raphy of Nebraska )__ 5 

English (composition and orthog- 
raphy fif 

Domestic science* (girls) or agri 

culture (boys)— 5 

Rural school management .and rural 

sociology — 5 

Penfnanshlp ^ , 


Second semester. 

Earm accounting 5 

English (grammar) 5 

Manual training. ... 5 

Elementaty physchology and prin- 
ciples of teaching 5 

Ruru) school plays and games und 
handwork . - - 

. .• > 

On completion ot this course a rural elementary certificate J» 1 saved by the 
norntal ached. 'Thia.ceryflcate ia good for three yeisrs In any rtr&l&chool In 
Jfebrasktfev ItjAy lSte renewed.'' ' 

carfcifit^te. includes all tftf subjects nqw required foe a second-grade 
county certificate find Irpnddltlon : Domestic bcleuce, manual training, general 
science, playground surervlston,; handw.orlc v rurtt *ctw. management,, rural 
sociology, elementary psychology, amJ.prlu.-lpta* of t Netting. A 1 J subjects In 


1 


- - > 
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the course are taught from the standpoint of the rurnl school hy experts In the 
. Various departments of the normal school. The elementary rural certificate ts 
given wlthoutjjpcaminatton to those who finish the course* prescribed above. 

. All students who enter the elementary rural course must be 1$ years of age 
and have completed Ihe eighth grade of the common schools or Its equivalent. 
Those who have completed the ninth grade 'or its equivalent may enter the 
course and complete it In one year. In this part of the State the demand is for 
at least four years of high school training for rural school teachers, 

THE ADVANCED RURAL COURSE. . 

FIRST YEAR. . 


First Semester . 

Elective mathematics or industrial . 

work 5 

English (rural school literature)-. 5 

Rural school mnnngqnient 5 

Physics I — 5 


Second Semester . \ 

Elective -(mathematics or industrial 

work) 5 

English (Industrial English reading 

and classics), 5 

Rurgl leadership ,(or principles of 

teaching, etc 5 

Physics II__ i 5 

Drawing ’ 


R. COND YKAH. 


1 ; 
•t : 


Firaf Semrntcf. 


European history (or industrial 

geography) 5 

English’ (public speaking ‘or ex- 
pression or dramatics) 6 

Hotany — 5 

Principles of teaching and methods 
. with observation (or leadership)- 5 
Rurnl plays, games and handwork— 


Second Semester. 


European history (or United States ! 

history) 5 

Manual training.. j 5 

Agriculture 5 

Observation and practice. 1 5 

PcnimmshtpTnd rural school library 
methods 


or*tnan 
, pSltlOE 




r To graduate from this course each studfent must have. credits' for one or 
more semesters in ehch of—ugriculture, manual training, and domestic science; 
excepting young men, who cqa^*take an additional semeker In agriculture 
ir 'manual training Instead of domestic science. Where possible, students in 
urse may take' four subjects chosen from the following: Grammar ; com* 
tion and orthography ; reading and Classics; Industrial arithmetic; In- 
dustrial geography; fnrm accounts; United States' history, 

Those who have completed the tenth grade la high school, and ^ho must 
teach !n one year, may take an elective course chosen from the above advanced 
‘ rural course and receive" ah elementary rural State certificate. Such . students **_ 7 
■* may complete the ad vo heed course in one^dditlpnal year. l ; * \'v 

Those: who have finished the.^leventh grade .in high school may complete * 
the advanced rural course, in one year and one summer term, 

, All; those; who complete the advanced fural course will reeelve aj flrtt-gradd 
) rural .State certiflrate fthd after three yea rs ; of successful experience shall, oe 
■k ■■'iv tQ^aV ^prof^idnalframi -State certifleate goexi for - life." The* certlfl- , v 

" v % d iSe" andW Itate. { "" } 

l The a dvanced rural State certificate includes all the subjetfe now required 
* ' , t or the first-grade county certificate nbd In addition: Domestic science, trinnual' 
training, playground supervision, Earopeun history, music, rural School library 
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methods, public speaking, rural school management, rural leadership, and a 
year of methods, observation and practice In typical rural schools under ex- 
pert supervision. In addition, all students become members of the rural club 

where rural community leadership is demonstrated. . 

* * 

SPECIAL DIPLOMA. 


Rural High School Teachers' Course. 


FIRST 


Psychology : 4 | 

English r _ 4 

Electives (rural science) 7 

Drawing (drill) 3 

Rural sociology 4 

SECOND 

Teaching 5 

# History of education and adoles- 

ceuce 4 

Electives 6 


year. 


Biology or nature study 4 

Electives (rural Industrial sub- 
jects) 7 

Music (drill) 3 

YEAR. N 

Teaching (In rural schools) * 5 

Electives : ; 10 

Reviews 4 


CERTIFICATES ISSUED (REQUIRED BY STATUTE). 


Vie Issue three certificates now. One, on completion of equivalent of tenth 
grade plus professional work called ** Rural Elementary State Certificate ” and 
g<»o«] for three years. (We are not pushing this course.) One, on comple- 
tion of equivalent of twelfth grade plus professional wo rtpr called First Grade 
Rural State Certificate and good for three years; becomes life certificate after 
three years of successful experience. One, on completion of the first year of 
college work, for those who must teach before completion of course, called Ele- 
mentary Certificate and good for one to three years. Holders usually find 
plmvs in tenth grade rural school. On completion of. the second year of col- 
lege work, by choosing electives suitable, a special rural high school diploma 
is offered. This diploma is expected of all who teach in rural high school*. 


PRACTICE tEACHINCf. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

> 

By C. E. Pat 7 .es, Department of Supervision. 

The total number of students for whom practice teaching. 1 b provided each 
year Is about 480. This number is composed of various group* for whom 
differentiated poetic? teaching has been provided. There aye student* wliq 
are apeclallflng to teach in: 


1. Kindergartens. 2. Primary a Grammar grades; 4. 'Schools fpr 

de*f. & IDepartmentfl of manual training and drawing in high schools 

and elementy^khool?, e. Departments of pbaic ln high school* 

schools. ( T- #v P«n*ntary schools demajH^hg the ability to teach GeH 

maif. Si High, schools, a* iiwistahts p)r princljmls. 9. State graded schools, 

prihclp^op class teacher* W O&e-rodm country school*, 

The student* in the kihdergartetf group do "their practice teaching 

kf ihWrgartvw of thedty schools, In the mission todhrgagtens, at 

kindergartens of the elementary school wnhected prith the hoslui 

They devote Wh morning for 18 we^jta to praetke teaching, 

’ , •> " * 

-r . - ... 


— 
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2 and 8. The students In the primary and grammar groups devote 18 weeks to 
practice teaching, all of which Is done In the city schools of Milwaukee. . This 
semester we are practicing In 52 of the Milwaukee schools. The students 
report at the time the regular teachers report in the morning, and remain until 
the close of school, that Is, 12 o’clock. Each group gets from three to four or 
five periods o/ teaching during the riorning, „ aggregating not less than 100 
minutes nor more than 120 minutes of actual teaching. The students. how- 
ever, assist the jclass teachers during the special-help period of half an hour, 
which time is not included in the so-called regular teaching. 

.4. The students qualifying .to teach in the schools for the deaf devote 18 


weelts of ha If -day practice teaching in the school for the deaf In Milwaukee, 
and 9 weeks of half-day teaching In the grades of the city schools. The* 
diploma Issued to graduates of the school for the deaf, which Is a course of 
there yours; authorizes them to teach not only in schools for the deaf but also 
In elementary schools In the State. 

* ( 5. The studea^On this group pursue the three-years course Mn the art school 

nml spend 12 weefc^>f half-day teaching In two large elementary schools just 
outside of- the city limits of Milwaukee. They virtually teach most of the time, 
reporting'wtien the regular teachers report and leaving ut the close of 
■ school at noon. The teachers qualifying for work In manual training get their 
practice teaching In the qianual training centers of Milwaukee. 

7. Group 7 is a small group. The students In ttys group also get their prac- 
tice teaching In the city schools of Milwaukee. 

6 and 8. The students who are qualifying to teach in departments of music 


; In high schools and elementary schools, or who are qualifying as high school* 

assistants or principals, get their practice teaching In the high schools and ele- 
mentary schools In cities and a few large villages within a radius of 60 miles 
of Milwaukee. They devote 12 weeks to this practice teaching, reporting to the 
** schools the entire day for the entire period of their practice work. This 
necessitates that the students temporarily make their homes in the cities or 
i villages where they do their practice teaching. 



Work give t hear some? time for observation and some* tlme-for the preparation 
of their work for the text day. Last year we placed students lr some 80 


different rural* schools of Milwaukee, Ozaukee, Washington, Waukesha, and 


They do part of their work in the high school and part In the elementary 
schoq^ Connected with the’ high school. This is done f&r the reason that the 
tetfehers of music are expected to cover all the grades and the high school* and 
the students qualifying for what might bo called regular high school teaching' 
will, upon graduation, secure diplomas qualifying them to teach not only in 
high schools, but in the grammar grades of elementary schools. I may quy 
. that 'the course for thesd groups is Jhrde years. The course for the group* of 
students qualifying for regular high school work within the next year will be 
. extended to four yeara 

0. The students qualifying for the prlnclpalships of State graded schools get 
• their observation .and practice' teaching In State graded schools within a 
radius of 20 [ or 80 miles of Milwaukee.. These students, spend 12 weeks, all. 
day teaching, in: these schools, Natural ly thesb students a take up a tempor-. 

, ary residence during the. period of their, practice-teaching, in the villages in 
- ^wiuett^htr^rk is. dona ■ ’ v 

\ 10. Students qualifying for teaching Jo one-room country achpolsare divided , 
4 ^nte^ two .The^ o*>e grfrap .teaches ;ihe Jlfat; 6^ vteeioi, of 

last 12 week» r of the year. 
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The StUdf>ntS P ' BCed Stat ® ’ n ‘ ft(,od sch0O,s m aWplaced 


/ 


SUPERVISION OK PRACTICE TEACHERS. 


We have three supervisors who devote all their Ume to the supervision of 
practice teaching In the grades of the city schools, the rural, State graded, an. I 
high schools; and three others who devote half time to this work. Besides 
these supervisors there are three supervisors who devote a half day each trf the 
.supervision of the klndergartfci teaching in the city schools of Milwaukee. The 
■ practice teaching In the State graded Schools is done In the fall of the year 
for the supervision of these schools, one of the regular supervisors Is released 

Ti e IT f °l!"* Tl t0 the SHPCn ,Si0n ° f the »» these school 

The practice teaching of the students qualifying for high school leaching and 

for the teaching of music In the high schools and elementary schools Is done 
the second 12 weeks of our school year. WJien this teaching is In progress 
one man Is released for this supervision, but usually it becomes necessary to 
release one^other person for part time supervision of this work. One nf the 
teachers of the art school attends to the supervision of siudents doing practice 
• teaching from that school. . 

The supervisor of practice teaching, that IsynyseJ^, supervises the work -of 
every practice teacher' at least once. 

Possibly I should.. have said in the beginning of this article that the 430 
students wtto do practice teaching during any one year are divided Into two 
groups— t^fe one group doing Its teaching, the first half of the year, that Is the 
rst 18 weeks, and the other group doing Its practice teaching the second half 
of the year. This grouping is rather artificial In character, for in the first 
gioup, that is the group doing their teaching the first semester, are all Included 
who come from outside the city of Milwaukee. During the second semester 
students who live In Milwaukee get their practice teaching. This grouping 
was made necessary for the reason that students coming from the outside 
naturally will teach outside Milwaukee, In the cities of the State. Their work 
for this reason, should be completed by the end of the first semester so that 
. .their records of teaching may he made up py that time, and that when prin- 
, elpals and superintendents come to the school lu April, May. and June, for 

teachers they may meet personally students who have finished their practice 
teaching. r 

KECATIOIfS EXISTING BETWEEN THE MILWAUKEE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AND THU 
VARIOUS SCHOOLS IN THE CITT OE MILWAUKEE AND IN THE COUNTIES ADJOINING 
MILWAUKEE COUNTY. 

• 

I may truthfully say that the relations nesting between the Milwaukee 
Normal School and the various schools In ifajlch practice tenchlhg Is done Is 
of n-.most cordial Wnd. To be sure, the system of practice teaching obtafnlhg 
In Milwaukee has been tested Out during the past 20 years. The board of 
school directors authorized our going lnt6 the public school of Milwaukee tor 
prnettee teaching and the superintendent, assistant superintendents, special 
supervisors, principals, and grade teachers ot -the city system of school®' brifatt. 

* Jn hearty accord with the practice teaching done |h the city scfoooli They are 

• of great assistance to the/normal school. When Bonfc jittle Mellon docs manl- 
festltself, Uhoccaalodklirbappcna.itlie su per r tours Or the-supervlsor of practice 
teaching of the normal schodl“ pour* otl on the trbfibted waters." - 

. T the ope-room rnraLl&tools Jiaj b^n tried 

out Ibr three Jrears. WfthAd very 1 1 ttl* trouble I? Securing tho etepeStton of 
T 

■ , , ■ — — W^— .■ a. 







county superintendents, district boards, and the rural teachers. In making 
arrangements for this teaching we endonvored to get Into the larger district 
scnools, and It soon became evident to the teachers In these schools and to the 
district boards that we were of considerable service. ThW possibly" explains 
the welcome which we received in these schools. 

This is the third year that we urc using the State graded schools for practice 
teaching, and it is also the third year that we have gone into the high schools 
with our prospective high school teachers. 

I believe I am safe In saying that the system that has been introduced has 
come to stay, at least for a number of years. It has its disadvantages but also 
it has decided ud vantages. Throdfti the system of practice teaching the Mil- 
waukee Normal School 1ms become a part of a much larger community than 
ever before, which community Is beginning to realize how helpful it can be in 
properly training normal school students for the important work of teaching. 


W 


CLOSE CONTACT WITH RURAL LIFE. 


By Macy CAXfPBEr.L. 


Iowa’s greutest natural resource is her fertile farm land. Few spota^m the 
globe bav;e been so carefully prepared by nature to be the home of a great agri- 
cultural people.* A large an<J vitally important part of Iowa’s population will 
always live on the land. ^ 

Two very dlilicult problems confront those who are interested in the progress 
and future strength of rural Iowa: First, how may we encourage a fair share 
of our v most capable, ambitious, and best educated young folks to live on the 
Ini^l? Second, how may we encourage a fair share of our most capable, 
ambitious, and best educated teachers to give a lifetime of service in Hie 
schools that belong to the land? 

It seems probable that these prohleros will never be solved permanently 
until they are solved in 'the spirit of American democracy which recognizes the 
right and privilege of each individual to prepare himself for and enter that 
occupation which holds out to him the largest opportunities for success, 
prosperity, and happiness. ^ 

James A. Garfish!, teacher and statesman, pointed out that in America we 
have no horizontal stratifications of our democracy with layers of stone to 
hold men do\yn, but rather the mobility of the sea where every particle is 
free to move and rise to glitter on the crest of the highest waves. Reall^Thg 
this fundamental truth, we see that a fair share of our most capahle, ambitious, 
and best educated young people will not choose to live their lives on the land 
until life on the land is so reorganized and Improved that it offers oppor- 
tunities equivalent to those found anywhere else. A fair share of our most 
capable, ambitious, and best educated teachers will not choose to give a life- 
time of service in the schools that belong to the land 4mtll those schools are 
so reorganized and improved that they offer as godd 06 opportunity for a suc- 
cessful professional career as any other schools anywhere. 

A regent inquiry made by the writer into th? reasons why many of the 
most . capable teachers in the Sta& gave up teaching in rural schools afc thelf 
first opportunity, disclosed the fact that the se energedc, capable, well-educated 
‘ teachers found (teaching in a rural school to be a bUnd^&iley job offering no 
opportunity for a professional career comparable to those offered |n dther 
teaching poslUpmts, So the children of the land are constantly denied the 
opportunity -to associate ' with pie afctdtig, Vigorous $tfsonn titles and the best 
educate<ffilhds ip the~ teaching profession. This #qdenc^ of the most 
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ambitious, and best qualified teachers to go where the best opportunities are 
Is already showing Itself among the graduates of the rural teachers* course 
anil is taking some of the most promising teachers, specially trained for rural 
schools, into town and citf schools offering superior advantagea 
The comparative* small number who graduate from the rbral teachers’ 
courses In proportion to the large numbers enrolled ia these courses Is due to 
the fact that many of these young teachers, just ih the pinfeather stage, u re 
planning on using the rural school merely as a stepping stone to teaching 
positions offering greater opportunities. ' Hence, they drop out as soon as they 
are able to meet the legal acquirements to secure certificates, feeling that the 
opportunities offered by the rural school do dot warrant larger Investment 
In education. * 

It is axiomatic that as the*teaeher so is the school. No school can be per- 
manently strong and successful until it can attract anil hold strong and 
successful teachers. Those who have studied the mutter are profoundly im- 
pressed with the fact that in some way rural life and the rural school are 
very closely bound up together. They are the inseparable Slmne.se Twins of 
Iowa ueither can advance aUy farther than it can carry the other with it. 

► Recognizing this fact, the department of rural education accepts the double 
duly of attempting to train better teachers for rural Schools and at the same 
time of encouraging farming communities to develop better conditions. To this 
end, every -possible opportunity is seized by members of the department to 
keep in dose touch with the people on the land, to gain their confidence and 
goo£ will and through tbls close contact discover every possible avenue of 
advance. Some practical means of keeping in this close contact with conditions 
on the land has been found *as follows: 

1. Rural life surveys conducted by members of the departments 

2. Boys’ and girls’ club work and school, home gardens in the territory served 

by the demonstration schools. * 

3. Community ^center meetings in the demonstration schools. ^ 

4. Service midered by members of the department,, as members of the 
County Council of Defense’s Seed Corn and Hog Survey and 'Garden Com- 
mittee. 

a Assistance by all members of the department in the organization and, 
.conduct of the school thrift campaign In Blackhawk County. 

6. Intensive study of conditions in the rural demonstration schools These 
schools serve as research laboratories for the department of rural education 
as wellW training schools for rural teachers, and the amount of time spent 
in lhem>by .members of the department is not necessarily proportional to the 
number qf student teachers in training. 

^COMMUNITY center organization. 




By Mact Campbell. 


. The steps: suggested here are ttose which have been fcmnd most successful 
by the department of rural education in four years’ experience lp developing 

Pnnuminlrv nnnfo. .. m. • .. * n 


conununlty.cenfer orpinlzatioiis £ schools where the movement is new. There 

Aer organizations in successful operation in 


are now 35* $uch communlty-ce ___ 

rural schools, village. schools, and consolidated schools. 

. !*: ^ i^oul^jyf^: ih as many homes' qi possible and . invite the 

patr s- to attend a community meeHiH? 
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2. Select the most convenient date for the first meeting and advertise It 
-widely by all means In your power-personal invitations through' the pupils, 

^ calls over the telephone, and ltitms In the newspaper. * 

\ 3. The prognftn for the first' meeting should .contain three or four demon- 

strations of the actual work of the school. The toucher should Introduce tills 
\vdr^ with a tactful suggestion that at each of the community center meetings 
some ^ the regular work of th£ achool wlll.be shown to give parents and 
other taxpayers an opportunity to see the results *of the expenditure of their 
money and note the progress made by the school from time to time. 

Some kinds of school work* which lend themselves very well to a place on , 
the commurilty-cfeptcr program are: Primary reading, phonics drills, drama- 
tized reading lesson^ compositions written for the language class and read 
by their authors, rhythm drills and Hinging by the school, especially with \j\e 
victrola ; experiments and. tests In geography, agriculture, and home economics ; 
rapid drills in the fundamental operations In arithmetic, and the working of 
practical problems ut the board; and spelling from such a list as the "Hundred 
Demons” or \he "Thousand Words In Most Common Use,” ttie competition b tv 
Ing based on the Idea of showing^ that every pupil In a competmFgroup Is 
perfect in his spelling of the whole liBtvOf common words. 

4, Explain tactfplly that these meetings are not school entertainments and 
that they are not old-fashioned lyceums or debating societies. Call attention to 
the fact tha„t they ’Sre held in the schoolboy because the school is the /one • 
organization which is supported by* all the people and that some of the^ regular 
school work" will be shown to give the eommunlty\some Idea of the progress of 
the' school. Explain that It Is the purpose of £hc organization to lead to 
constant discussion of those problems of most Immediate .concern to the com- 
munity. - ■ * • v 

At the present time some of these problems are Red Crosd work, means of 
saving food add fuel, liberty bonds, arid thrift-stamp loans to the National^ 
Government, war-time gardens, securing farm help, better sanitary conditions, 
saving seed corn, community reereutlon, better roads, Government management 
of railroads, etc. ‘ ’ ■ ‘ ■ 

r». Introduce on the first program some members of the community for out- 
side speakers, who have personally been Invited by you to speak on some 
timely subject in which they are much Interested. C ’ 

' 0. Plan your progranl carefully, so that it is not too long. Place your best 

number last, and following it invite the people to gather at the schoolljouse 
' once each month for similar meetings. 

7. Suggest that ns a teacher you would like to have the community elect 

two members of a program committee to serve with yon in planning the work; 
•f the organization. Urge the people to do this. If they do net, then appoint 
the two additional members yourselt , V 

No written constitution Or other drafted outline qf procedure governing the 
organization or conduct 6t the community-center meetings Is. desired. 

8. Develop all the Initiative and leadership you can in your helpers by urging 
them to tako the dead while you remain in the background. Urge one - of them 
for. chairman. Biift see to it that things are kept moving : 

* 9, During these war times practice thrift— do '-not follow- the' meetings with 
the Horfttl lunch which to so enjoyable afid" helpful unde^ ordinary clrgum- 
stanoes, \V\' >■,;* ■ - ' -J; ’ 


\ v 
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Cross workers, savings and thrift workers, rounfy crop ncents, county ya- 
pervtsorB. township trustees, school directors, ministers, and other public* 
spirited citizens, have been found *ery wiiling to address these meetings. 

12. The teacher may* tactfully call adoption to the needs of the school 
Vtyicli the people will appreciate more -fully when they are asseini)!ed in tin. 
sdioolhouse aud can see the conditions pointed' out. To requlrt* parents to 
sit for two hours in the poor seats of a schoolhouse Is often a most eloquent 
argument ‘ % 


COOPERATING ^TEACHERS OF RURAL EDUCATION. 

The names and addresses of teachers of rural education in State normal 
schools who^ responded to the personal questionnaire used and correspondence 
carried on in securing data for this bulletin ^are here given. ‘ 

1 he starred names are, as Accurately as could be determined, those of heads 
of departments of rural education/ 


A vent, James E., East Radford, Va. 

, Baker,. E., Edlnboro, l J a. 

•Beni, Carolyn, Silver City, N. Mex. 
Jliiery^ C. J., Bowling <3reou. Ohio. - 
Brim, 0. C.,’ Rock Hill, N. C. _ 
*11 rocket t J. C., Plattevillc. W**- 
•Brown, George W., Peru, Nohr. 

. Burkholder, A. C., San Marcos, Tex. 
•Burnham, Ernest, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
•Burrows, Mark, Kirksrilje, Mo. 
•Burton, A. C.. Bowling Green, Ivy. 
•Uitfnpbell, Macy. Cedar Fulls, 'Iowa, 
f ’nmidler, A. B., Fredericksburg/ Va. 
•(’hrlBtensen, Etta 0., Superior, W4s. 
•Cleaton, Sue 0., Milledgevilie, Ga 
Cornhellick, O. E., Ellenuule, N. Dnk. 
•Oonant, Mary A., Moorhead, Mhm, 
•Craig. George E M Cheney, Wash? 
Culp, Vernon, Springfield, S. Dak. 
•Culler; n. M., Emporia, 'Kans. 
•Dunn* Fannie E., Farmvillo, Va. 
•Fairchild, J. *A., LaCrosse. Wis. 
Held, Frank, California, Pa. 

•Fuller, Henry" H.„ Mankato. Mina 
•Grot^£broline, Mncornb, 111,' 
•OuhIn, J lB. M/* Aberdeen, S.-Duk, 

Ha r bold, P. M.,PMU]ersvllle, Pa. 
•Harrln, ,F. Hi,. Conway, Ark. 
•Hubbard, Jetese W., Worcester, Mass. 
•Hughes, Mary M., Gunnison, Colo, 
Mimstad, F. J3., Eau Claire, *\Vfe. * 
•Kelley/ John* Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
Keftpie, Elizabeth E., Los Angeles, 

< ml. ■ 

•Klomme, E, J.,. Bellingham, "Waqh. 

+ Kru’se, S. A., Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
•Light, Lee R., Dillon, Mont. - ' 


Lynd, Louise B., Temi>e, Ariz. 
•Maiott, James I., River.' Falls, Wis. 
•Mnrdls, S. K., Athens, Ohio. , 
•Mendenhall. Edgar,' Pittsburg, Kans. 
•Millay, F. 15., I^ewlston, l^Iaho. 
•Morse. Marion V., Johnson, Vt. 
•Xoale, Oscar W., Stevens Point, Wls.- 
Newton, Cora I., Bridgewater,* Mass. 
•Oakes, Mra Jaira S., Chico, Cul. 
•Packard, Ehgar, S’ormai, 111. 

PcTkins, M. L., Ada, Okla. 

•Pithnan, M. S.. Monmouth, Orog. 
•Pullen, J. Richmond, Ky. 

Ueavely, John, Clarion, Pa. ; 

"Sale, S. Frances, Harrisburg, Va. 

& Sunders, ,T. T.; Natchitoches. "La. 
♦Schmidt, G. A., Whitewater, Wis. 

* Schoenhals, M. K, (Hiss),* Hays City, 
Iva'ns.. * 

•Sente, E. C., Kent, Ohio. 

Silver, Ernest L., Plymouth, N. H. 
♦Sipple, Leslie R., Kearney, Nebr. 
Skilling, Wm. T., Sun Diego, Cal. 
Sours, Lulu; San Jose, Cal. * 
•Spier, Etta R., Greensboro, N. C. 
Stoelulnlo. W. T., Ohndron, Nebr. 
Taylor, buoy D., Boston, Mas§. . 
Thomas, F. W„ Fresno, /Cal. 
Thompson, Alfred C., Brockport, N. Y. 
'•Thompson, F. F., Springfield, Mo. 
•Triteh,- Flora, Winona. Minn, 
kittle, Eugene, Keene, N. H. 

* Wallace, B. A., Vailey City, If Duk. 
Waller, C. K., Prairie View,' Tex. 

6 Werner, John C., Albion. Idaho 
«r Wood, W. H., AJva, Okla. # 
"Wooster: Earl'S., Ellensburg, wash. 


‘ Mr. Brim hat gone Into war Mnrloa, 
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